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a pe WHAT took the ‘sputter” 
. / .. out of margarine? 


pt? LECITHIN! That's the natural fat product introduced into 
7 o” margarine several years ago to keep it from sticking to 
“ the frying pan. That's what makes Nucoa a clean-frying, easy- 
= a" — cooking margarine that doesn’t sputter. Although the amount 
a of lecithin in the oils from which margarine is made varies 
a good deal, Nucoa processing always keeps lecithin at a 
constant level... makes every pound of Nucoa wonderful for 
4 mes cooking! The addition of lecithin is only one example of 
\ *Nucoa’s constant endeavor to incorporate immediately every 
advance in the making of margarine. 





NUCOA = ae mes 
Always one step ahead 
to bring you a better spread! 







No wonder Nucoa has been America’s leading 
margarine for so many years! First to be made of 
all-vegetable oils, Nucoa was also the first to be 
enriched with vitamin A, the first to introduce the 
handy Measure-Pak. Yellow Nucoa, furthermore, 
is the only margarine to be colored with carotene, 


nature's own vitamin A-rich coloring. 


Delicious as a spread for bread ...a topping for 
vegetables ...in sauces, Nucoa margarine is 


$y, v7 NI wonderful for all sorts of cooking and baking. 
RTE AR And because it’s made on order only—there’s no 
such thing as ‘storage’’ Nucoa—you can always 
here 


om count on Nucoa’s freshness. For good eating and 


good cooking make sure you choose a first-rate 
margarine. Insist on Nucoa...money can't buy a 


more flavorful spread. 


NoWonder . 
NUCOA is America's Largest-Selling Margarine 
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Babies are our business 
. our only business 
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Easily digested information for future homemakers and 
mothers in your classés. One pamphlet will help sim- 
plify your planning of lessons on infant nutrition. The 
second leaflet is for student use. Both are recently revised. 
They bring you the most modern concepts of medically- 


approved baby feeding. Free, of course. 


More help—Free, too. Time and Cost Study on the 
economy of prepared baby foods. Get your copies of this, 


the Teacher’s Manual and Student Leaflets by dropping 





a card to Gerber’s, Dept. 251-1, Fremont, Michigan. Or 
use coupon in back of this magazine. 
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“Evaporated Milk in Experimental Cook- 
ery” shows your students the relationship 
between sound laboratory procedure 
and successful comparative recipe testing. 
It gives them usable information... in 
clearly explained, easily followed form. 
And it demonstrates to future homemakers 
how information gained from experiment- 
al cookery can be put to practical use in 
preparing dishes that are high in quality 
and food value, yet low in cost. This 
booklet contains: 


yRON FOR 
PIES 
x 10% 


punched tor 
q binder: 


use CO 
FREE CO 


Printed on a 


sheets, 
standard rin 
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This truly 
PRACTICAL guide 


for experimental 
cookery classes 


Plan For Comparative Recipe Testing—supplements your 
teaching by emphasizing each important step in laboratory 
procedure. 

Sample Recipe Test Report — shows, by example, how a com- 
parative recipe test should be recorded, how conclusions 
may be drawn. 

Comparative Recipes— demonstrate how dishes made with 
evaporated milk compare in flavor, consistency, appearance 
and economy with the same dishes made with bottled milk, 
cream, butter or eggs. 

Discussion Materiai— shows how the special qualities of evap- 
orated milk, developed during processing, offer definite ad- 
vantages in food preparation. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send, free of charge copies of “Evaporated Milk in 
Experimental Cookery.” 


I teach (subjects) in (grade) 
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GOOD NUTRITION 
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CNLChENS 
an of LLealth! 





A longer health span, not merely a 
longer life span, is the goal of every 
adult. A recent authoritative article 
reviews nutrition problems in rela- 
tion to aging.* Among the many es- 
sentials of good nutrition covered 
by the article are the amounts and 
kinds of food needed by older persons. 





We are reminded that total energy requirements 
decrease with advancing years. The needs for 
certain food nutrients, on the other ™ 
hand, are thought by some to in- , 
crease even above those of earlier ; 
adult years. Thus, critical selection 
of foods which yield the maximum 
in nutrients for minimum return in 
calories becomes particularly im- 
portant. Protein and calcium are fre- 
quently deficient in the diets of older persons. Fail- 
ure of such persons to consume adequate amounts 
of dairy foods is a major factor in creating these de- 
ficiencies. 

The article points out that: “Milk is not only a val- 
\\\\' WH) WZ uable source of protein but also a 
WW), major source of calcium. . . . There 
S GY is no reason whatever why the 
; usual protein foods, such as milk 
products, cannot be employed to 
maintain adequate protein intake. 











. The major food sources of calcium are milk, cheese 
ice cream, green vegetables, and legumes.’’* 

In the main these generalizations for aging per 
sons are in line with recently pub- ...) ..., ., 
lished findings of dietary studies 
and balance experiments on groups 
of older women.** 

Long established dietary habits 
have a far-reaching effect on the 
nutrition of the aged. Certain foods 





are often routinely omitted because 

they are difficult to prepare or to eat. Dairy products, 
because they are liquid or relatively soft in consist- 
ency and can be used without preparation, lend them- 
selves to the special needs of older persons. 


*Stieglitz. E. J. Nutrition problems of geriatric medicine. J. Am. Med 
Assn. 142:1070 (April 8) 1950 

**Ohlson, M. A., Jackson, L., Boek, J., Cederquist, D. C., Brewer 
W. D., and Brown, E. G. Nutrition and dietary habits of aging 
women. Am. J. Public Health 40:1101 (Sept.) 1950 








The presence of this seal indicates that all nutri 
tion statements in the advertisement have been Z 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods and 4% 
Nutrition of y, American Medical Association. = 
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COUNTIL ON 
FO00S AND 
BUTRITION 
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Nis DAIRY COUINCIL 


Since 1915 .. . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization 
has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the us« 
of dairy products. 
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let Jack 


7 } help you 


Now you can use Jack Benny, and 
other famous stars to glamorize your 
home economics courses, stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest as you teach them tried 
and tested electric cooking recipes. 
This is your opportunity to add some- 
thing new to teaching —to capitalize 
on students’ liking for movies, radio 
and television—a unique way to really 


Benny's 
} Celight 


7 

CUPS Peeled, sliced ap 
“3 CUP orange juice 

42 cup brown su 
A CUP granulat 


: 1 tablespoon g ed sugar 


cream. Yield: 6 to 8 servings 


ELECTRIC COOKING! 


rated orange rind 
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° ah x 


denny 
teach = 


make them sit up and take notice! 

Read below how you can get and use 
recipe book featuring the favorite dishes 
of famous movie stars, sponsored by 
the Edison Electric Institute. 

And—of course—to teach electric 
cooking, your school’s home economics 
laboratory must be equipped with mod- 
ern, automatic Electric Ranges! 





APPLE CRUMB PIE 


les 
Pp 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Y 
Gar, firmly packed % eUsPOON nutmeg 


teaspoon salt 
4 cup si : 
Ya pon aa s/ gariched flour 
hipped cream er Or margarine 


Combine Sugars, orange 





ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








Jack Benny, star of 


“THE JACK BENNY SHOW,” 


heard every Sunday 
over CBS, coast to coast 











recipe book, called “HOW TO 
HOLD A STAR,” not only gives recipes in 
complete detail, but shows the stars and 
their wives in their own kitchens, with their 
modern, automatic Electric Ranges and 
their favorite dishes as cooked electrically. 
Typical illustration shows Jack Benny and 
Mrs. Benny (better known as Mary Living- 
stone to her radio fans). 


Your students want to learn electric cooking, 
because so many of them now have modern, 
automatic Electric Ranges in their homes. 
Here’s a way to add interest—using Jack 
Benny's favorite recipe—one of those you'll 
find in“‘“HOW TO HOLD A STAR.” Recipe 
card below at left gives complete details, 
ready to use, checked and tested by a 
nationally-known home economist. 





How to Get Your FREE Copy 


To get your FREE copy of “HOW TO HOLD A 
STAR,” recipe booklet sponsored by the Edison 
Electric Institute, simply ask your local electric 
service company. When you ask for the booklet, 
get information about equipping your school’s 


home economics laboratory with modern, auto- 


DMIRAL * COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
matic Electric Ranges. 


{OTPOINT « KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH « NORGE «+ PHILCO « UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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Model illustrated has 450 Ib. capacity. 
Other models: 210 to 700 Ib. capacities 





Kelvinator’s unequalled experience as the oldest maker of electric refrigerators for 
the home assures time-proved dependability and top Freezer performance! 


I“ NO other laboratory appliance is 
dependability more important than in 
the Freezer to which you entrust the 
freezing and storage of hundreds of pounds 
of foods! 


Only in a Kelvinator Freezer do you get 
dependability based on so many years of 
experience . . . plus advanced features 
that mean better performance, greater con- 
venience! Choose Kelvinator, the only 
freezer that gives you all these important 
advantages: 


1. Every Kelvinator Freezer is the product 


rience in building low-temperature ice 
cream cabinets, forerunner of today’s 


Freezers. 


2. Every Kelvinator Freezer is efficient 


chest-type design. No spillage of cold 
no matter how often or how long the 


lid is raised. Important point in labor- 
atory usage. 


KELVINATOR DIVISION, 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


3. Every Kelvinator Freezer has “winding 
path” refrigerating coils in all four 
walls and in the bottom of fast-freezing 
section. All foods surrounded by sub- 
zero surfaces. Thick Fiberglas insula- 
tion blankets entire food compartment. 


4. Every Kelvinator Freezer offers the 
added convenience of a special fast- 
freezing section, sturdy storage baskets, 
lock-type lids. 


5. Every Kelvinator Freezer is powered 
by the famous Polarsphere Sealed 
Unit, your assurance of sure, steady 
temperatures. 


You can install any model or models of 
Kelvinator Freezers 
in your school labor- 
atory now at a special 


low price and enjoy 


unsurpassed Kelvina- 


tor performance so 
well proved in homes 


across the country. 


© DETROIT 32, 
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Dealer or write Kelvinator 
Kitchen for details. 


Kelvinator 
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| Ensy-to-teach facts about commerciall 
canned vegetables and fruits 








Why are fruits and vegetables used for can- 4 Discuss, step by step, the processes used for 
ning especially grown? fruits and vegetables in a cannery. 





Why are they picked at just the right point 5. Is anything added to canned fruits except 
of maturity for canning? a sugar syrup? 


tt \\ ex 
GZ i 


- DS ne 








Explain why they are canned as quickly 6, Why is nothing added to canned vegetables 
after harvest as possible. except water and sometimes a little salt or 
sugar? 

















You can always have an interesting discussion [fF 7 
period (and a worthwhile, informative one) by tell- l AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 1 
ing your students something about canned foods Ss hacet ieeteeetin Rian l 
and inviting their questions. 1 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. I 
ae - — ‘ a ; I Please send me, free of charge for class distri 1 
Since canned foods are so much a part of our | __ bution, the number of booklets indicated. ' 
daily living everyone is interested in knowing some- , QUANTITY: , 
thing of how they are prepared and preserved. , ___High School Manual On Commercially ' 
™ i . Canned Foods 

American Can Company has prepared for high t ‘The Canned Food Handbook I 
school use three valuable booklets packed with lively 1 Chsice Revines And Menus Using Canned l 
information. They supply the answers to dozens of iI Foods I 
questions commonly asked about canned foods and I ——_— l 
make unusually excellent teaching aids. ! . 
ir l School I 
Fill in the coupon and tell us how many of each , i 

booklet v sah f, io & l: Street 
»00klet you wish for use in your class. | | 
I City Zone State | 
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Washington News 





® Home economists stayed on in Washington, 
1). C. after the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth to draw up specific plans for 
professional implementation of the findings. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the AHEA and the 
U. 8. Office of Education, the post-conference meet- 
ing was carefully planned to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm, the inspiration, and the 
impetus of the week’s accomplishments. 

More than a hundred home economists who had 
spent the week in Washington helping to formulate 
the recommendations of the conference itself joined 
in the effort to find answers to the question, “What 
should home economists be doing about the con- 
ference recommendations?” 

Thus, not only were the ideas and suggestions of 
the home economists themselves pooled at the post- 
conference meeting, but those who had participated 
in various work groups during the week supple- 
mented each recommendation with reports of the 
many-sided discussions which had preceded it. 

tesponding to “The Challenge of the Midcentury 
White House Conference to Home Economists” as 
stated by Florence Fallgatter, AHEA president, at 
the opening session of the two-day meeting, the 
home economists organized into work groups to 
formulate concrete suggestions for “furthering 
healthy personality of children and youth” through 
preparation of leaders, education programs in school 
and community, and in research programs. 

Gertrude Chittenden, who served as chairman of 
the committee charged with the final statement of 
recommendations and plans for home economists, 
will report to AHEA members on what the White 
House Conference means to home economists in 
next month’s JOURNAL. 

The urgency of the times demands the application 
of our best professional efforts at once and con- 
tinuously. Among the recommendations of the post- 
conference, every home economist will find one or 
more which she can immediately incorporate into 
the day-to-day practice of her profession and in her 
day-to-day living in her community. 


AHEA has also made plans to devote one after- 
noon of the 1951 annual meeting to a follow-up of 
the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 


@ If you employ household workers, the new 
social security law may affect you on January 1, 
1951. 

A convenient term “the 24-50 test’”’ may be used 
to determine whether your household workers are 
eligible. Perhaps you employ in your home, a maid, 
a laundress, a cook, a chauffeur, a gardener, a prac- 
tical nurse, or a baby sitter. If she is regularly em- 
ployed; that is, if she works for at least some part 
of 24 different days during any three-month period 
and if you pay her at least $50 in cash wages in this 
period, you will be affected by the law. Practically 
speaking, your househ ‘'d employee would work for 
the equivalent of two days a week for 12 weeks in 
the same calendar quarter or in the calendar quarter 
just before it. 

It is estimated by Arthur Altmever, Commissioner 
of Social Security, that approximately a million 
workers will benefit by this extension of coverage. 
This law, however, may work a hardship on the 
innumerable day workers, employed by the day or 
part of the day, who would meet the $50 requirement 
but are not eligible because they do not work the 
required number of days. 

The law requires that the name and address of 
the employer be sent to the state Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, if the household workers meet the 
24-50 test. 
worker to apply for a social security number. Then, 
at the end of the three-month period, the emplover 
deducts 114 per cent of the household worker's cash 


The employer should encourage the 


wages, and the employer contributes a like amount. 

Only cash wages are taxable—not car checks or 
tokens, or room, or board. 

Household workers employed on farms are con- 
sidered farm workers and are covered by the law 
under the same conditions as are other farm 
workers. 

Form 942 is the one to be used in most cases. 
This is a simple form, printed on the back of a re- 
turn envelope for convenience in mailing. 

Two small booklets now available are of special 
help to those interested in this new form of coverage. 
Ask for “Do You Have a Maid?” and “Your New 
Social Security—47 Questions and Answers” at the 
local office of the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Point IV and Families Abroad 


ol q 
Who wis 


Dr. Hoyt, 


home management at Iowa State College, has 


profe ssor of economics and 


studied standards of living in Asia and Europe 
as well as in Central America. She is now im 
Africa. Among her publications are the books 
“Primitive Trade,” “Consumption of Wealth,” 
“Consumption in Our Society,” and “Income in 


(Jur Socie ty.” 


HERE is no such thing as adding a set of 
new values to an old set without changing the 
old set. 
case study of a company town in Central America, 


This article, using as an example a 


relates the new values brought in through the ex- 
tension of international investment to some of the 
effeets which an ill-considered development of this 


investment may have on family and social life. 


What Point IV Is 

Technological operations have recently expanded 
greatly in economically less developed countries. 
We have now for the first time an international bank 
But United States 
firms also are playing a much larger part than in 


to encourage such investments. 


the past. Examples are the operations of our oil 
companies in the Near and Middle East; the ex- 
periments of the International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration in South America, particularly in Brazil 
and Venezuela; and the organization of the Stet- 
Emphasis on inter- 
other ad- 


tinius Associates in Liberia. 


national investment by ourselves and 
vanced industrial countries is increasing, and the 
purpose of the United States Government Point IV 
program is to spread around the world at an even 
faster pace the productive application of technology. 
In the words of President Truman’s inaugural ad- 


dress, the aim of Point IV is “to help the free peoples 


ELIZABETH HOYT 


of the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for hous- 
ing, and more mechanical power to lighten their 


burdens.” 


Effects of Technology 


Usually it is assumed that the effects of inter- 
national direct investments are beneficial for eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries because they 
increase the productivity of those countries and 
hence, indirectly, their incomes. As a result of the 
wider contacts brought about in a “backward” coun- 
try through foreign investments within it, and as a 
result of the greater purchasing power of the people, 
new consumers’ goods and services are made more 
widely available to the people. Also, in some cases, 
the foreign firm itself develops roads, railroads, and 
other communications and provides schools and hos- 
pitals for its workers. 

But this is not the whole story. The mistake 
that we make in these assumptions is that, if we 
give a people of another culture more money and 
more of the goods and services that are so valued 
in our own culture, the people will not only be glad 
to accept them but will receive a beneficial effect 
from these goods and services similar to the effect 
we believe they have on us in the United States— 
almost all gain, very little loss. Indeed, it is a 
o( od thing to provide education for everybody, food 
for the hungry, and health for the ill. It is good to 
provide means for economizing energy, for increas- 
ing comfort, and for enlarging the means of recrea- 
tion. No one will deny this. 

What we do not see, however, is that, though the 
potential value of our goods to other peoples may 
be great, our type of culture and the institutions 
that go with it 
which they come. 


may upset the type of culture into 
While new material values are 
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coming in, the old nonmaterial values are going 
out. 

Specifically, sudden increases in money to spend 
may react unfavorably on home life. Every innova- 
tion affects an old equilibrium and, if the innova- 
tions come thick and fast and the displacements 
are many, it may be a long time before a new 
equilibrium is created. It is even possible that the 
virtue of the old may be greater than the virtue of 
the new. 

Of all the values of a people, the most basic is 
their sense of their own personal, family, and social 
security, including their privileges and their re- 
sponsibilities in relation to others. This value may 
be weakened or even destroyed in several different 
but related ways. 

Most important for our consideration here is the 
breakdown of old social values which is likely to 
accompany the onset of our culture. In the old 
tribal, folk, or village community, everyone had a 
place. His responsibilities and his privileges were 
well known. He played a definite part in the social 
life of the community, and each knew what his part 
was. There were many agencies of social discipline: 
initiation camps, secret societies, religious fraterni- 
ties, apprenticeship systems for economic or military 
enterprises, and a whole array of customs including 
both sanctions and taboos. Through these, an in- 
dividual “learned the rules of trade, of social duty, 
of etiquette and of ethics.” ! 

Special interest for us centers in the fact that the 
integration of the family may be, and often is, upset 
under such conditions. It is serious when the father 
and possibly the mother begin to spend a large 
part of the time away from home, or when the form 
and privacy of the home is changed. Under such 
circumstances, the ties between husband and wife, 
parents and children, may weaken. The kinds of 
goods and services obtained in the new situation, or 
with the new purchasing power, may have a harm- 
ful effect on the home as well. 


An Example from Central America 


In the last four years, the writer and some of her 
students have made several trips to Central America 
for the purpose of studying communities in the 
process of transition to a modern technological 
society, and they have concentrated on cases in 
which one important source of influence was the 
employer of labor. The most dramatic of these 
eases and the most significant to us from a family 


*Mauinowsk!, B. A Scientific Theory of Culture and 
Other Essays. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944, pp. 129, 130 
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welfare point of view was a town which had been 
created from scratch in the jungle and into which all 
the workers had come from somewhere else. The 
town was in direct communication with other 
modernized areas of the country. The employer at 
the outset had to furnish everything—from the roads 
that brought the people to the town to the houses 
they lived in when they arrived. Among the native 
workers was a large floating population, mostly un- 
married men or men without their families. The 
native workers were given houses more sanitary, if 
less attractive to look at, than they had had before. 
They had a wholesome water supply. The company 
endeavored to control malaria and furnished a good 
hospital. It gave milk daily to the children in the 


central school, which was a good one 


Difference in Points of View 

Although many of these services which the com- 
pany offered were potentially beneficial, they were 
not appreciated by the workers so much as they 
would have been by a corresponding group in the 
United States because the native culture placed 
other values ahead of them. For example, the com- 
pany gave the people what it considered superior 
houses, but from the people’s point of view the 
houses were not homes. The native workers were 
slow in appreciating the company’s flush toilets and 
garbage cans, but they gave a high significance to 
privacy and to plants and flowers around the house 
Before the people came to the town, they had had de- 
tached houses. Now they lived in row houses, with 
a room for each family, and with very little privacy 
in kitchen and washing arrangements. In _ these 
respects, the company housing was of a lower stand- 
ard than that to which they were accustomed. One 
result of crowding was disturbed family relations 
and quarreling with neighbors. Good evidence was 
given us also of large numbers of sexual irregu- 
larities. Both the Roman Catholic priest and a 
Protestant minister working among these people 
declared that lack of privacy made for the most 
serious problem with which they had to deal. 

One of our techniques was to ask the children in 
the sixth grade of the central school to write an 
essay on “My Home: What I like about it; what I 
do not like; my ambitions for my home in the 
future.” Seventeen of the 26 children mentioned 
the importance of plants and flowers; 18 mentioned 
the importance of space; and 23 of the 26 spoke 
of love of peace and hatred of quarreling either 
among themselves or in relation to the crowded con- 
ditions in which they lived. We compared the re- 
sponses of these children with those of 26 children 
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in the corresponding grade in Ames, Iowa, with the 


following results: 


CHILDREN MENTIONING CENTRAI {MES 
IMPORTANCE OF \MERICA 
Flowers and plants 17 7 
Love and peace at home and with 
neighbors 23 13 
Space 18 3 
Material facilities and equipment 0 22 


If this small sample is typical, it provides food 
for thought on the values we are inculeating as com- 
pared with the values which our influence may take 


away. 


Besides the housing situation, there was another 


serious liability. Wages in the town had risen 
faster than the standard of living and, at the time 
of our visit, were about 50 per cent above it. Ordi- 
narily, we consider increases in wages good, but the 
value of wages like the value of everything else is 
relative, depending on existing conditions. The dif- 
ference in money between the cost of the standard 
of living and the wages went largely for experi- 
mental spending and for sensory indulgences of 
various kinds, sensory pleasures it does not take 
long to learn. There were many more men than 
women in the community, and one of the sensory 
pleasures was prostitution. Records of sales of 
liquor were large not only in themselves but as com- 
pared to per capita sales in other parts of the coun- 
try 

Unfortunately, this town is not an isolated ex- 
ample of what follows the introduction of tech- 
nological investment. There are examples of seri- 
ous social disturbances accompanying technological 
change all over the world. Asia, North, Central, 
and South America, and the islands of the Pacifie 
give us many cases. The employer may have the 
best will in the world to help the people, but his 
good will does not count much if understanding 
fails to go along with it. One touching example 
which I saw in another place was a nursery, aban- 
doned on a beautiful hillside. The employer, who 
really loved his people, had put up a costly building 
and equipped it with medical and dental facilities, 
the best for children that money could buy. But 
the women refused to leave their babies in the nur- 
sery while they worked in the factory; they insisted 
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on keeping their babies on their backs. Since the 
employer was Wise enough not to insist, there was 
no social tension, but there was a great deal of 


waste. 


What Can Home Economists Do? 


International investment is certain to go on. 
Even if we wished, we could not stop it; and we do 
not wish to stop it, for it has creat possibilities for 
good if handled in the right way. 

Home economists will be asked more and more to 
serve in international investment projects. No 
doubt, if there had been a home economist on the 
staff of the company in Central America, some of 
the results would not have been so serious But 
home economists, like all others in matters involving 
intercultural understanding, can make mistakes 
Especially, we may put too much emphasis on 
physical or material considerations as compared 
with psychological reactions, and it is very difficult 
to understand the psychological reactions of the 
people of another culture. Sometimes people do 
not show these reactions at all until a major crisis 
comes; then, accumulated tensions break out. There 
has been far too much tendency to think of service 
to the people of undeveloped countries as primarily 
a matter of giving them screens against mosquitoes, 
schools, hospitals, and better food, or the foods we 
eat here. The values of some of these gifts they do 
not understand, and therefore they mav_ resent 
them: and at the same time we give what is not 
valued we may take away what is valued highly, 
as was the case in the town in Central America. 

But quite apart from our interests as home econo- 
mists, we are interested in these problems as citi- 
zens Not all of us are going to the less developed 
countries to serve with Point IV. As citizens, how- 
ever, all of us can show our interest in these prob- 
lems and our awareness of the dangers that lie in 
And by this 


increased awareness as citizens we can be of service 


rapidly expanding cultural contacts. 


in two ways. First, through our greater understand- 
ing of the culture of others, the path of international 
investment will become more smooth. In the second 
place, we sliall become more intelligently critical of 
our own culture and more genuinely appreciative 
of the values which others may give to us. 


U.S. Becoming World Study Center 


In the field of agriculture alone, the Land-Grant colleges are today aiding 


the training of men and women from 


77 countries. Some 3,000 foreign 


technicians and specialists come each year to study at our agricultural in- 


stitutions, according to Ross E. Moore of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 


Relations, USDA. 








A Program in Community Nutrition 


MIRIAM LOWENBERG 


Dr. Lowenberg is nutritional supervisor of the 
Rochester Child Health Institute. She has 
also served as chairman of the AHEA depart- 
ment of social welfare and public health. This 
article is based on a talk she prepared for a 
School Food Service Association convention. 


ELATING her program of nutrition activi- 
ties to other nutrition activities in the com- 
munity should be the concern of every 

nutritionist. She should ask herself whether she 
is familiar with other programs in nutrition closely 
allied to hers. She should be alert to the many 
opportunities and advantages of co-ordinating all 
programs in a community. She may wish to take 
the leadership in finding ways to develop this co- 
ordination most effectively. 

The community nutrition program which has de- 
veloped in Rochester, for example, is the result of 
this kind of co-ordination. It operates on a com- 
munity wide basis, and every attempt is made to 
relate each part of the program to other similar 
community services. For instance, the nutritionists 
of the Rochester Child Health Institute have helped 
organize a diet service in the maternity clinics, give 
consultant services to the public health nurses, and 
lead discussions in nutrition with the public health 
nurses. Recently a new home agent was appointed 
to the county agricultural extension staff. She 
works with the same farm women who attend the 
maternity clinics and have the services of the public 
health nurses; therefore, she also participates in the 
discussions already under way and is invited by the 
public health department to organizational meetings 
where the program in publie health may touch her 
program. 

The nutrition work in our community has in 
reality three parts. The first part concerns nutri- 
tion services given to pregnant women and nursing 
mothers. Nutrition consultants to the public health 
nurses give indirect service to the patients. Instruc- 
tion in nutrition given to the nurses not only enables 
them to instruct patients in the clinics but also helps 
them do better counseling in diet at the time of home 
visits. Good nutrition for the entire family is 
stressed so that the nurses get help also for counsel- 
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ing the mothers of growing children. What the 
children of school age eat at the school lunch is con- 
sidered in making the total dietary plans for the 
family. 

Those of us who are evaluating programs know 
that often the little things which come to us un- 
solicited are really more important than the rows 
of figures set down in statistically correct tables. 
Recently, in a consultation with a patient about an 
adequate diet in pregnancy, a device called “Score 
Your Diet” was used. The patient said, “Oh, I 
know about that booklet because my sixth-grade 
Charles used it in a nutrition class in school last 
year.” It was decided that Charles, who was eager 
to score his diet, would be interested in helping his 
mother check her diet. At the same time, he could 
learn many things about foods needed by a baby 
before birth. In fact, many maternity patients 
bring bits of nutrition information which have 
filtered through to them either from neighbors or 
from their own children through the nutrition pro- 
gram in the schools. The fact that the foods which 
a baby needs to grow on before birth are the same 
ones which the child needs during the entire growth 
period is always emphasized during prenatal diet 
instruction. 

One morning each week, a nutritionist visits the 
hospital which cares for 98 per cent of the mater- 
nity cases in the community to talk about diet to 
the women who are nursing their babies. While 
these women work with the booklet “Score Your 
Diet,” the need for calcium, protein, and other 
nutrients is discussed. This instruction always con- 
cerns specifie foods. 

The second part of the nutrition program con- 
cerns work with the mothers of children from birth 
to six years. This involves working in well child 
clinics with the pediatricians and the public health 
nurses. In-service training and direct patient con- 
sultations are given. 

In March 1950, a new public health center was 
opened in Rochester. In this, there is a demonstra- 
tion kitechen—a kitchen on a stage with space for 
an audience facing it. This plan was developed 
because of a need made evident in this community 
nutrition program. Nutritionists in the community 
have worked with the Board of Public Health and 
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Welfare in planning this kitchen. The nutritionists 
of the Rochester Child Health Institute will con- 
duct the programs in demonstration for well child 
clinic and maternity patients and for the physicians 
and public health nurses staffing the clinics—a funce- 
tion of the kitchen which is financed by a grant-in- 
aid from a commercial firm. 

Already 15 uses of this kitchen have been listed; 
these will include, in addition to demonstrations 
for the well child and maternity clinics, 4-H club 
demonstrations, group meetings for students of the 
public schools, and the adult evening college. It 
may also be used as a place for demonstration to 
mothers’ clubs. 

The third part of the nutrition program concerns 
the work being done in the elementary and second- 
This part of the 


program began through work with one principal 


ary public and parochial schools. 


and his most interested teacher. After observation 
in this teacher’s second-grade room, suggestions 
were made as to how nutrition could be a part of 
the project on which her class was working. Teach- 
ers are helped to incorporate nutrition into the 
larger projects on which children are already work- 
ing or to bring nutrition into plans for new proj- 
ects. In addition, help is offered to individual 
teachers (1) by furnishing source materials and 
(2) by doing demonstration teaching. 

Co-operation with the school lunch manager is 
another way in which nutritionists serve in the 
school nutrition programs. Meetings have also 
been held in this community in each elementary 
school serving a school lunch to explain the purposes 
of the school lunch. Parents were invited to these 
meetings. Two radio programs on the school lunch 
were given over a local radio station. 

A consultant in education methods working with 
the publie health department has recently brought 
together a group of people to discuss how those in- 
terested in children and youth welfare can work 
together. The large number of nutritionists and 
dietitians from local hospitals who attended the 
meetings help provide a stimulus to work out effec- 
tive plans for emphasizing nutrition. 

In the initial planning stage of the community 
nutrition program, the nutritionists, dietitians, the 
county home agent, and the home economics 
teachers in the public schools made it a point to 
become acquainted with each other. From their 
group they elected a committee which has had an 
opportunity to assist with one state home economics 
association meeting, to plan a day’s professional 
tour for AHEA’s members after the annual meeting 
in Minneapolis in 1948, and to be of real help in 
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working out policies for equipping and operating the 
new community nutrition center in the public health 
building. 

As was true in many communities, the wartime 
community nutrition committee has been disbanded. 
The leAders in home economics, however, have at- 
tempted to keep together to be ready to take on 
nutrition projects as the need arises. As this group 
has needed the assistance of other agencies, repre- 
sentatives from these organizations have been drawn 
in. 

During the past four years, some factors of a 
community nutrition program have been learned. 
They may be summarized as follows: 

1. What the public health nurse, the social 
workers, the public school teacher, or the physician 
does in nutrition affects the same families to whom 
the school lunch room eaters. Only by co-operation 
can an effective job be done. Most people want 
to co-operate if someone takes the leadership in 
getting them together. Professionally trained home 
economists have an obligation to provide this leader- 
ship to their community. Each of us has her own 
job to do, but in addition we have community re- 
sponsibilities. 

2. No co-operating group can sustain interest 
unless there are real projects to work on—projects 
which have immediate and personal meaning to each 
member of the committee. 

3. The public health nurse in Rochester does 
school work and home visiting as well as organiza- 
tional work and counseling patients in carrying out 
the physician’s instructions given in the public 
health clinics. The supervisor of public health 
nursing, the nurses working with her, and the public 
health officer are the key people in the commu- 
nity. They have been among our best teachers of 
nutrition. We have realized that the public health 
nurse is always at the center of any nutrition pro- 
gram. She will do good work in nutrition as she is 
helped to apply the knowledge gained in her pre- 
vious training to her specifie daily problems. 

4. There is so much to be done in nutrition in 
any community that no one needs to be jealous of 
her own program. 

5. No one who is truly interested in the broad 
aspects of the community can afford not to take 
every opportunity to be a real part of working com- 
munity groups. 

6. Specialists should and can offer services 
through the dissemination of good written mate- 
rials, through giving talks to community groups, 
and through accepting opportunities to act as tech- 
nical consultants. 








Food Mixes and Frozen Foods 


Miss Morr, who is an assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition at Michigan State College, 
teaches courses in Consumer Buying of Food 
and Experimental Cookery. Her AB degree 
is from the University of Dubuque, her MS 
from Iowa State College. 


OOD preparation in the home is keeping time 

with the trend of the twentieth century for 

simplified living as is evidenced by the wide 
variety of prepared and partially prepared foods 
the homemaker is now able to purchase. The num- 
ber and variety of these products available have 
increased markedly over those available five years 
ago. Their acceptability is shown in part by their 
increased use by city homemakers; the six-year 
period from 1942 to 1948 showed an eightfold in- 
crease in use of prepared mixes (1). 

Paddleford (2) has stated that a pancake mix 
which was introduced on the market in 1889 was 
the first commercially prepared mix to be nationally 
distributed. Practically every type of baked prod- 
uct a homemaker might wish to prepare is now 
obtainable in the form of a mix. The following 
products were available at a local supermarket on 
one day: (1) pancake—plain, buttermilk, buck- 
wheat, soy and blended flours; (2) waffle; (3) 
biscuit; {4) muffin—plain, cornmeal, date, blue- 
berry; (5) doughnut; (6) yeast-dough coffee cake; 
(7) veast rolls; (8) pastry; (9) pie—apple, lemon, 
chocolate, coconut; (10) cookie—macaroon, brown- 
ies, adapted cake mixes; (11) gingerbread; (12) 
cake—plain, white, devil’s food, chocolate fudge, 
spice, ginger, chiffon, sponge, angel. 


Studies of Mixes for Baked Products 


Prepared mixes are not limited to baked products. 
The wide variety of prepared puddings available is 
almost as large as that for cakes, for it includes an 
instant cold starch base which requires no cooking 
in its preparation, a starch base to be cooked, 
tapioca, and rice; each type of pudding is also avail- 
able in several flavors. Other products include 
mixes for ice creams, frostings, fudges, and soups, 


each available in several flavors. 
Today’s homemaker should be interested not only 
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in the amount of money she spends for food but also 
in both the quality and the quantity of food she 
purchases with her money. In the course in Con- 
sumer Buying of Food at Michigan State College, 
emphasis is given to the relationship of cost, quality, 
and quantity in the purchasing of certain food 
items. One of the units always discussed is that of 
prepared mixes versus home-prepared recipes. 
Products are prepared from both mixes and basic 
recipes. The cost of each baked product is com- 
puted; then the quality of the product, the quantity 
prepared, and the cost per serving are discussed. 
All discussion of quality of the product is done in 
code so that personal prejudice will not influence the 
decisions. Pastry, for example, is baked from 
several mixes and from a basic recipe; at least two 
representative types of shortening are used for the 
basic recipe pastries because of the cost differences 
in fats. Table 1 shows the summary of the pastry 
comparisons. Since pastry is usually prepared for 
pie, comparisons of pies are also made; here, how- 
ever, commercially frozen pies and commercial 
bakery pies are also included. Table 2 represents 
the summary of material for the pies. 

The photograph illustrates, for purposes of com- 
parison, apple pies as presented for class discussion 
Interest lies in the size of the pie and in the relative 
size of the serving portion. That the pies are dif- 
ferent in size is obvious. Equally important are the 
quality evaluations. When this apple pie series is 
presented to the class, a variety of comments is 


TABLE 1 


Cost comparisons of basic pastry recipe prepared 
from two types of fat and pastry mix 


(Yield of each product: pastry for a 2-crust, 9-inch pie) 


| 


INGREDIENT AMOUNT | COST PER | COST AS 

USED | MARKET UNIT | USED 

Flour (all purpose) 2 cups ($1.98 per 25 lb | $0.04 
Fat : 24 cup 

lard 0.16 per 1 Ib 0.06 

hydrogenated fat 0.75 per 3 Ib 0.09 

Total cost: 

Basic pastry recipe with lard $0.10 

Basic pastry recipe with hydrogenated fat 0.13 

Commercial pastry mix . 8.17 








1. Basie apple pie recipe 


2. Apple pie mix S-inch pie 0.39 


FOOD MIXES AND FROZEN FOODS 


9-inch pie $0.44 to $0.47 


Pauline Paul assisted in preparing the above photograph 


3. Commercial frozen pie 7-inch pie 0.69 


4. Commercial bakery pie 8-inch pie 0.75 


The individual portions represent % of the pie. 


heard. The following are typical: “The frozen pie 
“The frozen pie is too highly sea- 
“The pastry 


is too salty.” 
soned; you can’t taste the apples.” 
of the apple pie mix isn’t flaky.”” “The apples in 
the pie mix don’t have much flavor.” “The bakery 
pie and the frozen pie aren’t that much better for 
the price!” 


TABLE 2 


Cost comparisons of basic apple pie recipe, apple pie mtz, 


commercially frozen apple pre, and commercial bakery pu 


INGREDIENT AMOUNT COST PER COST AS 
USED MARKET UNIT USED 

Sugar 1 cup $0.91 per 10 lb | $0.05 

Apples (Spies) 2 Ib 0.29 per 2 Ib 0.29 
Jasic pastry recipe 1 recipe 

With lard 0.10 

With hydrogenated 
lat 0.13 


Total cost of the product—apple pie—using: 


Basic apple pie recipe (9-inch pie) with lard. . $0.44 
(9-inch pie) with hydroge- 

nated fat 0.47 

Apple pie mix (8-inch pie) 0.39 

Commercial frozen pie (7-inch pie) 0.69 

Commercial bakery pie (8-inch pie) 0.75 


* The prices used in these and all calculations were those 
current in the East Lansing area in the spring of 1950. It is 


interesting to note that the cost of the basic apple pie recipe 
is also in direct relation to the price change on apples due 
to the seasonability factor. In the fall of 1949 the cost of 
the Spy apples was just about half that in the late spring of 
1950. 





Another comparison of a mix and a basic recipe 
which proves interesting from several standpoints 
is that between a devil’s food cake mix and a basic 
devil’s food cake recipe. Here the time and work 
factors are as important as are the factors of cost, 
quality, and quantity. A basic cake recipe which 
vields a cake similar in color and in texture is given 
in table 3. 
of sugar, it requires time to cream the sugar and 
fat until they are light and fluffy; it also takes about 


Since the recipe calls for a large amount 


TABLE 3 
C'ost com partsons of basic devil's food cake rect pe and 


devil's food cake mix 


INGREDIENT AMOUNS Cost Ee Cost 2s 
USED MARKET UNIT UsSED* 

Buttert ly cup $0.58 per 1 Ib $0.15 
Sugar, granulated 2 cups 0.09 per 1 Ib 0.09 
liggs 2 0.45 per 1 doz 0.08 
Flour, cake 2 cups 0.38 per 234 Ibpkg 0.07 
Buttermilk 26 ‘up 0.15 per 1 qt 0.038 
Chocolate 3 squares 0.39 per 8 oz pkg 0.15 


* Items rounded to higher amount to include cost of soda, 
salt, vanilla. 


+t The use of a hydrogenated fat reduces the cost of fat by 
half and reduces the cost of the cake to $0.50. 


Total cost of the product—devil’s food cake—using: 
Basic devil's food cake recipe (two 9-inch layers) $0.57 

Devil’s food cake mix A 
(1 pkg mix and 2 eggs) 

Devil’s food cake mix B 
(1 pxg mix and 1!4 cups milk) (two 8-inch layers) 0.38 


(two 8-inch lavers) 0.41 
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300 to 350 strokes to blend the liquid and dry in- 
gredients with the creamed mixture. In a compari- 
son of the amount of work required to combine cake 
mixes with that necessary to combine the cake recipe 
by the conventional method, it was found that the 
“ake mixes require no work for creaming sugar and 
fat; however, they do require work for blending the 
liquid and dry ingredients. Most directions for 
cake mixes give separate directions for hand and 
beater mixing. In an analysis of the directions for 
preparing two different brands of devil’s food cake 
mix, an interesting comparison lies in the directions 
for hand mixing. Directions for mix A state, “Re- 
member, the more you beat, the better the cake.” 
The amount of stirring is regulated by designated 
numbers of minutes at each stage of combining the 
liquid ingredients with the mix. For mix B, how- 
ever, the directions are much more specific; definite 
numbers of strokes for blending the liquid ingre- 
dients with the mix are given; 780 strokes are ‘the 
minimum listed for this mix. Outside of the few 
minutes required to measure ingredients for the 
basic recipe, there seems to be little actual difference 
in the amount of work done when blending ingredi- 
ents for the basic recipe or for blending mix B. 
Comparison of the quality of the three cakes 
showed that the cake prepared from the basic recipe 
does not have the strong alkaline flavor which is 
typical of the cake from each of the two mixes. 


TABLE 4 


Cost comparison of frozen peas, fresh peas, and canned peas 


ear ; } 





BIZE COST PER 
MARKET 
UNIT UNIT 


COST PER 


SERVINGS 
avi SERVING 








Frozen | 12 oz pkg | $0.27 | 3to4 $0.07 to 0.09 
Fresh cok ao | 0.18 | 2 09 
Canned #2 can 0.19 tto5 04 to .05 


TABLE 5 


Cost comparisons of frozen orange juice concentrate, canned 
orange juice, and fresh orange juice 


SIZE COST PER | COST 
STYLE MARKET MARKET SERVINGS | PER 
UNIT UNIT SERVING 


Frozen... 6 oz can $0.25 t{to60oz | $0.04 
Canned.... #2 can 0.15 4to5 oz .03 
Fresh... .. 1 doz (#200’s)| 0.49 1 to 6 o2z* .O8T 





* Extremely variable depending on variety, size, season, 
and quality of oranges. 

Tt Dependent on servings per market unit and hence also 
variable. 
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Each of the cake mixes yielded a 2-layer, 8-inch 
cake, while the basic cake recipe produced a 2-layer, 
9-inch cake. The cost comparison data for the 
devil’s food cake series are presented in table 3. 
Only those ingredients which cost a cent or more, 
as used, are listed for the basic recipe. 


Studies of Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 


Other food products which must also be discussed 
with those which simplify food preparation in the 
home are commercially frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Similar comparisons of cost, quality, quantity, and 
time for preparation are interesting when made with 
the frozen, fresh, and canned foods. Table 4 pre- 
sents the data for such a comparison, using peas as 
the vegetable illustrated. Two factors also dis- 
cussed in relation to the use of commercially frozen 
foods versus fresh foods are the amount of waste 
as the product is purchased and the price fluctua- 
tion due to seasonability. It should be noted that 
the cost and quality for fresh peas are extremely 
variable. The cost of the fresh peas as given in 
table 4 was the current price of peas in this area 
during April and May. 
peas in this area during the winter months has been 
one pound for 29 cents, which makes the cost per 


The average cost of fresh 


serving portion approximately 15 cents. 

Table 5 presents comparative data for frozen, 
eanned, and fresh orange juice. Again, the fresh 
oranges are the most variable component of this 
comparison. During the 1949-50 season, the “juice” 
varieties were marketed on the price per dozen basis 
more generally than they were on the price per 
pound basis. No explanation for this change in 
market practice was obtainable. However, the price 
of fresh orange juice was indicative of this change 
in market practice, which may have been local. 


Summary 

The use of prepared mixes and frozen foods may 
tend to simplify food preparation for the home- 
maker. The use of frozen vegetables definitely re- 
duces preparation time. An efficient homemaker 
will be cognizant of such factors as total cost, cost 
per serving portion, quality, and amount of work in 
preparation as she avails herself of these products 
which are on the market for her use. 
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Until her recent retirement, Miss West was 
director of the department of home economics 
at Milwaukee-Downer College and an active 
member of professional and community wel- 
fare organizations. This paper was part of a 
housing symposium at AHEA’s Boston meeting. 


OHN DUCEY, executive director of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, has said that 
proponents of public housing were hampered 

in many cities by a lack of funds and also by a lack 
of interest of civie groups due largely to their failure 
to understand housing needs. 

We should be proud as members of the American 
Home Economics Association that our professional 
Association has taken the position that we, as 
trained home economists, have a contribution to 
make and a responsibility to carry, and that we are 
in a unique position to be of service on matters 
pertaining to housing. 

It is to you as good citizens, with a citizen’s sense 
of responsibility and pride in your community, 
that I bring this report of how one citizens’ commit- 
tee called “The Joint Action Committee for Better 
Housing” has organized and functioned to improve 
housing conditions in Milwaukee. 

This committee consists of citizens from 21 
state, county, and city organizations representing 
business, labor, health, educational, and welfare 
groups. It is nonpolitical and nonpartisan and 
co-operates with all organizations interested in im- 
proving the housing standards and the living en- 
vironment of families on low incomes. 

The work of our Joint Action Committee is 
largely a public relations job in housing, requiring 
constant community education in all of the many 
aspects of housing. The representatives of the 21 
organizations composing the committee carry back 
to the thousands of members in these organizations 
housing news, suggestions for programs, and plans 
for action. Publicity is carried on through news- 
paper articles, radio broadcasts, letters, and special 
bulletins. Letters are sent; telephone calls are made 
to the city council members; and some members of 
the Joint Action Committee attend all of the meet- 
ings of the Common Council and its subcommittee 






Citizens’ Committee Improves Housing 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


SUSAN F. WEST 


on housing when housing is to be discussed. The 
committee keeps in touch with all federal, state, 
and city legislation and takes action to facilitate 
wise measures and to discourage those that seem 
unwise. The research committee brings to the 
members the latest news of housing problems and 
projects, and the education committee suggests 
ways and means of arousing interest in a well- 
rounded housing program for various groups and 
in stimulating action when the situation seems to 
call for action. 

Publicity is extremely important in arousing pub- 
lic interest and has been used effectively to promote 
such projects in Milwaukee as a city housing survey, 
slum clearance followed by rehousing in a limited 
area, and stalling of a housing referendum on a 
project which had already received public support. 

The Joint Action Committee was one of the or- 
ganizations which worked for the establishment of 
the Housing Authority of Milwaukee, which was 
secured in 1943. We now have a Housing Authority 
with energy and vision and a Common Council 
thoroughly interested in housing and capable of 
intelligent action, stimulated by a forceful mayor, 
who is sympathetic to the pressing needs of people 
in a large industrial town for ample low-cost rental 
housing. The committee worked for three and one- 
half vears for the rehabilitation of a two-block 
Negro Terrace, providing 232 units with admission 
rentals from $25 to $37.50 per month. A child-care 
center has been established at this project for chil- 
dren who cannot be satisfactorily cared for at home. 

The Joint Action Committee also helped secure 
a favorable vote for the issuance of bonds by the 
city to initiate blight elimination and veterans’ 
housing. 

Milwaukee has provided the following housing 
without federal aid: 


Hillside, the 2-block slum clearance project of 232 units in 
the Negro district; Northlawn, Southlawn, and Berryland, 
three moderate-priced rental projects of about 1,000 units, 
financed by the city for veterans’ housing at a cost of three 
and a half million dollars; and another three and a half mil- 
lion dollars has been voted upon for blight elimination and 
for 590 additional housing units. 


The veterans’ housing consists largely of two- 
story row houses with four to six dwellings in each 
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row. These are grouped in courts or blocks and rent 
for $56 to $59 per month. 

The housing survey indicated that Milwaukee 
will need 6,750 housing units over a_ five-year 
period. The projects for slum clearance and low- 
income housing will require federally aided projects 
and an informed and sympathetic public opinion. 

It may interest you to know that this program 
of education, research, publicity, and action of the 
Joint Action Committee has been undertaken with- 
out a budget and with very little money. Until the 
last two years, we simply “passed the hat” among 
our own members whenever we needed some money 
for such items as postage, stationery, and printing. 
Now, each representative pays $5 in yearly dues 
through his affiliated organization, and various 
members contribute their services in typing, pre- 
paring bulletins, attending legislative sessions, and 
performing other needed services. 

We work co-operatively with the Milwaukee 
Housing Authority, with the housing committee of 
the city council, with the League of Women Voters, 
the Urban League, and the various veterans’ organ- 
izations. The newspapers have generously given us 
valuable space and have themselves made studies 
and presented graphically the housing needs of cer- 
tain groups, especially the situation of the Negroes. 

There is only one woman in our Milwaukee Hous- 
ing Authority, and there are no women on the 
Management Board to keep a watchful, homemak- 
ing eye on use or abuse of the units and buildings 
and to give suggestions on upkeep and repairs. 
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I had noted that England in 1939 used many 
women as rent collectors in the new housing projects 
but that their principal function was as observers of 
the care and order of the dwellings and as tactful 
teachers wherever suggestions and demonstrations 
were needed on care of equipment and furnishings, 
or on the scheduling of work, or on care of children. 

As home economists, we should be preparing our 
students for positions in these policy-making agen- 
cies; and as good citizens we must help in educating 
the public to the important role home economists 
could and should play, bringing a sense of security 
to the tenants and giving better balance to the 
whole housing program. 

The following quotation is from an article which 
I wrote as state chairman of the housing committee 
for the Wisconsin Home Economics Association’s 
News Letter of March 1950: 


Each member of our state Association should be interested 
in watching developments along one or more of these four 
lines of housing—research, blight elimination, low-cost urban 
housing, or farm housing—and should do whatever is in her 
power to educate herself, her students, and others within 
her living or working cirel 

We can no longer be good citizens without being 
intelligent in regard to the many aspects of housing. 

Finally, I bring you again the opinion of the 
workers in the field that the suecess of the projects 
in low-cost housing and slum clearance depends 
largely upon an informed and sympathetic public 
opinion, which many of vou are in a position to 
help create. 


Cornell Announces Housing Research Program 


A broad program to bring scientific research to bear on the nation’s housing 


problems has been announced by Cornell University. 
The undertaking will be conducted by a new Housing Research Center 


equipped to study questions ranging from housing technology to the influence 


of human behavior on shelter requirements and will focus on ‘“‘vast areas in 
which knowledge needs to be extended on problems of national and regional 


importance.” 


Three basic objectives have been established for the center: (1) to co-ordi- 


nate a program of basic research in the field of housing, both urban and rural; 
(2) to stimulate graduate study in the subject; and (3) to act as a central 


clearinghouse for housing information. 


The housing program is to be developed around a nucleus of housing research 


projects already in motion such as those concerning rural housing in the Col- 


leges of Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Catherine Personius, co-ordinator of research in the New York State College 


of Home Economics, has been appointed to the center’s executive committee. 
Although the center will depend in large part on support from industry, 

foundations, and the government in carrying out its research program, findings 

will be given the widest possible distribution through various publications. 


























Financial Counseling for Families 


Miss Preston is director of the home economics 
department of the Family Service Association 
of Cleveland and a former chairman of the 
AHEA department of social welfare and public 
health. 


Family Service 


This paper 1s based on a talk for the 


Association of America. 


N HELPING families plan their own earnings, 
we need budget standards as a framework 

within which the amounts of goods and services 
ean be allotted. Financial planning is necessary in 
all levels of income, whether large or small, in all 
business from the governmental administration to 
the shopkeeper, the farmer, the professional, and the 
family. The term “budget” in the vocabulary of 
citizens has various meanings, from the one given by 
the man who said, “Budgets are for morons,” to the 
relief applicant who said, “Now I have a budget. 
Budaet—that’s What does it mean?” 


The old connotation of budget as the limiting factor, 


a new word. 


which meant keeping track of every cent expended 
so that trying to balance the budget was enough to 
unbalance the mind, is no longer applicable. The 
present thought is that the total amount of money is 
makes the the 
method of dividing the total equitably 


the limiting factor which budget 
businesslike 
into various amounts for needs and wishes. 
How 


an individual decision. 
It is well for each individual in 


each person chooses to spend his money is 
Family spending should be 
a family decision. 
the family to have some money, however small the 
amount, to use exactly as he or she desires. Since 
individuals learn by doing, the simplest way to 
learn to spend money and get the delight of living is 
to have some money to spend which can be used 
according to individual preference. The 12-year- 
old boy who saves to buy a special jive record or 
the 7-vear-old girl who saves her pennies to put in 
the school bank get the real thrill of having money 
do what is wanted. The homemaker who saves 
from her housekeeping money to get a permanent 
wave or a special mixing bowl finds delight in 
having just what she wanted from her money. 
Spending of money is a responsibility put on 
every individual. Children learn the first concept 
of responsibility within the family and can learn 
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spending and saving by having an opportunity to 
practice them. We have only to look at our friends 
or ourselves to see the difficult task it is to assume 
this responsibility, to accept the results of unwise 
expenditures and the heartbreak that comes when 
wishes and wants cannot be satisfied, and to face 
that 
because a great wish was satisfied. 


needs are not met 


The saying “I 


the sorrow follows when 
want what I want, when I want it” is true for all of 


us, as well as for our clients. 


Helping Families with Finances 

fecognizing this general feeling that we all want 
both our needs and wishes fulfilled, how can we 
The ac- 
cepted mature attitude of saving for future spend- 
with the usual human 


help families with spending and saving? 


ing is difficult for all of us, 
accumulation of wants far in excess of income. It 
is necessary to be very understanding and tolerant 
of the individual who has money sufficient only for 

has taken the in- 
When wants and wishes can 
spent 


needs, when some want money 


tended for those needs. 


so easily use allocated for need, 


by so-called mature, adjusted individuals, which 


money 


we like to think we are, how much more difficult for 
the person who is using money to dominate, to con- 
trol, or to deprive. All are familiar with the fathe: 
who tries to build up self-esteem by spending lav- 
ishly and has innumerable loans which the income 
does not cover. The emotional need for protection 
and security has made many parents purchase 
housing at monthly payments far beyond their in- 
comes. The mother who rejects her children may 
load them with food to the point of obesity as a part 
of her overprotective mechanism, or she may deprive 
them of needed food on the basis of food fads. 

we recognize the withhold- 
The 


wife often says, “He doesn’t give me money,” when 


In marital situations, 
ing of money as denoting withholding of love. 


realistically the father is supporting the family 
but she is not getting love and security from her 
husband. The caseworker has grown accustomed 
to remaining free from destructively critical judg- 
ments in looking at bizarre behavior and distorted 
emotional reactions. Let us also be objective in 
regard to the clients’ eccentricities in using money. 
The economic needs and 


realistic picture of 
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wishes is the one to consider in helping families in 
spending and saving. We need as accurate a picture 
as possible of the family’s spending and an under- 
standing of the dynamics of behavior in family 
members so that we can know the meaning of be- 
havior in relation to spending and to the help being 
given. Families and individuals can express and 
work out their true feelings in relation to spending 
for food, clothing, cleaning supplies, loans, or in- 
surance. 

In 1944 the Family Service Association of 
America published a booklet, “Family Budget Coun- 
seling,” which took into account the various changes 
that had to be made with rationing war shortages. 
Still sound, and well worth re-reading is the section 
of the booklet called “Psychological Meaning of 
Money.’ The caseworker needs a good understand- 
ing of what money means both to her and to the 
client. In addition, if she is to help the family with 
spending and saving, she needs a frame of reference 
or standards by which to measure the family’s needs. 
This standard sets the seale of living to which the 
agency subscribes. Assistance grants can be given 
to make this seale of living possible for any family. 
With a set of budgetary standards as a frame of 
reference, the caseworker is enabled to see the 
various expenses as they relate to the total budget, 
and to see clearly how an unduly large expenditure 
which a family chooses necessarily cuts down some 
other expense. 

A standard budget does not fit any one family or 
individual, but within the total budget many varia- 
tions can be made to allow each family to get some 
things it wants. The mother who spends freely on 
dry cleaning will not have enough money for a per- 
manent wave. The father who uses the family 
recreation allowance for bowling will not have 
enough for the children to go to the movies or will 
have to buy some used clothing. Dark rooms which 
need electricity at all hours will run a light bill over 
the standard amount. Extra care in shopping for 
food and clothing will be needed. 


Help toward Making Adjustments 


The families we are trying to help should know 
the definite amounts of money which have been 
allowed in a budget and then be given help in mak- 
ing adjustments to meet their needs and wishes. 

Mrs. D has been living for a long time on an in- 
come large enough for basic necessities but which 
she has used for recreational and other purposes to 
the detriment of the food allowance. She was under 
treatment by the caseworker and was prone to use 
budget discussion to veer away from her true feel- 
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ings when these became too painful. With a weekly 
market order as a food guide and knowledge of the 
weekly cost of this food for her family, she was able 
to face the day-by-day responsibility of spending 
money and said to the caseworker, “I made mis- 
takes, but it is such a relief to know that every week 
I can start all over again.” Dividing the monthly 
pay check into 444 weeks and allotting the weekly 
expenses seems simple. But a mother struggling 
with a marital problem and active children needed 
this help. 

Besides the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica pamphlet on budget counseling, there are others 
which will help caseworkers. The Committee on 
Standards of Assistance of the American Public 
Welfare Association has a report in the Public Wel- 
fare News for February 1949, with a carefully 
worded description ‘of standard of living require- 
These requirements can be converted to 
Caseworkers 


ments. 
dollar valuations in a community. 
can compare these standards to the scale of living 
maintained in their community by assistance grants 
or by wages. One difficulty arises when the stand- 
ard is not available within the community for a 
large part of the wage-earning population. Houses 
to meet the standards set up are not available in 
sufficient numbers; yet the committee has the cour- 
age to formulate far-looking standards for healthful, 
adequate housing. 

The City Worker's Family Budget is another 
measuring rod for a level of living. This was worked 
out from expenditures reported by a group of fami- 
lies, and it is assumed that the quantities of goods 
purchased were satisfactory (1). 

The Heller Committee for Research publishes 
“Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three Income 
Levels.” The budget for a family of four for an 
executive is in the $9,000 a year group; for the white 
collar worker, in the $4,000 a vear group; and for 
the wage earner, in the $3,300 a year group (2). 

State departments of public welfare have manuals 
with standards of assistance which show the average 
cost of families’ needs. 

Some cities have published their own standard 
budget guides. With all these sources, it should be 
possible for each voluntary agency to arrive at its 
own set of budget standards for a frame of reference 
in helping families with financial planning. 


Types of Families Needing Counsel 
The caseworker is now prepared with a frame- 
work of reference for budgetary standards and an 


understanding of the psychological meaning of 


money. Who are the families the caseworker can 
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help in spending and saving? 


One group of families 
needing help in planning are the rugged individual- 
ists who choose to remain self-supporting. Even 
when the family is large, expenses heavy, or in- 
come low, and they would be eligible for assistance 
according to the standard budget, they struggle 
along on their own resources. 
Mr. B illustrates this attitude. 
wife and five children to the best of his ability until 


He supported his 
his wife became ill. During her absence in the hos- 
pital, a homemaker placed in the furnished rooms 
to care for the children was horrified at the lack of 
food, clothing, and recreation for these children. 
The father, too, was surprised at the cost of basic 
necessities of food and clothing. He had always 
brought his earnings home and “lived as best he 
could.” There were no outstanding expenditures 
for personal wishes, but the high rent for fur- 
nished rooms and the needs of five growing chil- 
He was 
A discussion with 


dren called for more than he could earn. 
truly interested in his children. 
the caseworker of the nutritional needs of children 
and the money necessary to supply these foods was 
sufficient to enable him to apply for the publie as- 
sistance for which he was eligible. Later, he was 
helped to get into public housing, where rental 
charges were within the limits which he recognized 
could be met by his income. 

Also needing help in financial planning are the 
families whose earnings are large enough to cover 
a basie standard budget, but who use the money 
expensive toys, 


for other desires. Automobiles, 


recreational expenses, debts, excessive insurance 
(all of which seem necessary to the family) leave an 
insufficient amount for basic necessities to maintain 
health. 

Mrs. E took her four children and separated from 
Mr. E. 


back together. 


After a short period, they decided to vO 
Mr. E’s take-home-pay of $62 cov- 
ered the standard basic necessities for his family. 
Their habits of spending for recreation, their in- 
surance program, along with basic necessities, could 
not be met from the take-home-pay. The simple 
envelope plan of dividing the weekly pay into 
amounts for the needs, and putting it into en- 
velopes, helped Mrs. E to keep within budget limi- 
tations. Part of the money allotted for clothing, 
however, is sometimes used for recreation. The 
insurance was greater than the income warranted. 
The Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau has made 
suggestions for insurance adjustment so that the 
greatest protection is afforded the family now that 
they cannot continue to pay for the insurance plans 
they had started. 
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A study made by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan found that in nearly 
half of all families with minor children in America, 
In this E family, each 


everybody was insured. 
child had two or three policies. The monthly pay- 
ment could be reduced from $10 to $4.75 per month 
and still leave insurance protection for each mem- 
ber of the family. Mr. and Mrs. E were given 
financial assistance, while they were getting on a 
more firm financial footing, to start off their plan 
to continue as a going family. The voluntary 
agency does give relief when it is a necessary part 
of the total help being given a family. We are 
continuing to give relief in helping the E’s make 
their rooms attractive so that the parents and chil- 
dren can bring their friends home. 

Two and one-half years ago, from special re- 
stricted funds, we hired a home teacher to help 
While the 


caseworker is helping parents with their emotional 


families make their homes attractive. 


difficulties, financial planning, and other problems, 
the home teacher is helping them to work out better 
arrangements in the home. This is a real expression 
of interest and gives the upset parent some release 
of emotion through activity. The parents gain ap- 
proval from the children through the tangible result 
of better looking rooms. The children are given 
proof of parents’ interest when they have their own 
rooms made more attractive with curtains, bed- 
spreads, or chair covers. 

Families with debts may need several different 


Mr. L 


was a self-supporting, white collar worker whose in- 


kinds of help, along with help in planning. 


come did not keep pace W ith the rising cost of living 
and the increasing expense of his five children. He 
might have been eligible for publie assistance except 
for debts and the cost of running an old car used for 
week-end excursions to the country for the children. 
But he would not apply for assistance. He would 
ret along as best he could on his income. The school 
asked the Family Service Association to look into 
the home situation, as the children were increasingly 
sleepy and listless. The children were sleeping 
crowded into the few beds and on a mattress in the 
living room. All the rooms were dirty, untidy, and 
uncared for. The caseworker had weekly interviews 
with the mother about her feelings over being a step- 
mother to part of the children and interviews with 
the father in regard to the involved financial situa- 
tion, including loans and debts. The home teacher 
helped them get their house in order. 

Financial assistance was given for a short period 
so that the children could be fed while the debt 
adjustments were being worked out. The home 
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teacher showed the father how to patch plaster, 
paint, and paper the walls, while the mother made 
curtains and bedspreads, got rid of the excess odds 
and ends accumulated in all rooms, made space in 
the bedrooms for beds for all, with even a study table 
in the oldest child’s room. School grades have im- 
proved and Johnny says, “Ma, it’s swell. Now I 
can say to the fellows, ‘Come on in and wait for me’ 
instead of ‘I’ll be out in a hurry.’ I’m not ashamed 
of my home any more.” The oldest stepson has 
had his girl friend home to dinner. The family 
spent their money to meet the basic necessities, and 
the housefurnishings were given by the agency. 

Requests for help in financial planning may cover 
the wish to get casework help with other problems. 
While receiving the budgetary help, the client may 
be freed to reveal other difficulties within the family. 
Or the caseworker, while exploring the budget diffi- 
culties, may help bring to the conscious level reali- 
zation that financial disagreements are symptomatic 
of other problems. The client may, for the first 
time, come to recognize that disagreements over 
money are not the basic difficulties and that she is 
projecting the problem onto the budget. 

A young couple, married one and a half years, 
were having disagreements as to how to spend their 
joint income. The wife wanted to buy a television 
set, and the husband wanted to save all possible 
money. The wife came to the agency for help on 
her budget, stating that this would solve all their 
troubles. One interview with the husband revealed 
an immature personality, not ready for married re- 
sponsibility, who stated that he did not know how 
he ever got mixed up in marriage. After two budget 
interviews, the wife was ready for casework help as 
she gained assurance that it was acceptable to re- 
quest help in a marital problem. 


Kinds of Savings 

Let us consider the kinds of savings which occur 
frequently in helping families with financial plan- 
ning. These are usually retirement payments, life 
insurance, hospital insurance, credit unions, savings 
bonds, and investment in capital goods such as 
household furnishings and housing. 

Since retirement plans are usually mandatory and 
are withheld from the income like the government 
withholding tax, the individual does not enter into 
the struggle to save. Hospital and medical insur- 
ance are also often withheld from income as a pain- 
less method of saving. Life insurance payments, 
when made weekly in small amounts, also appear 
painless and, when made in proportion to the income 
and other basic necessities, can be a source of com- 
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fort and one method by which low-income families 
can save to take care of future needs in time of 
death. Too much insurance can make the financial 
planning look sick, just as too much food at one time 
can upset the stomach. ‘Everything in moderation” 
can be applied to insurance as well as other 
budgetary items. 

The self-esteem which comes to the wage earner 
who participates in the credit union and the govern- 
ment bonds payroll deduction plan must be consid- 
ered. The money may have to be used later for 
basic necessities, but the wage earner has been a 
conforming part of his group while entering into the 
plan. 

Payments on household goods often appear as a 
large expense because of the rates of interest on 
installment purchasing, but investment in capital 
goods is one method of saving. Granted that there 
is deterioration on furniture, there is also change in 
what the savings put away in a savings bank will 
buy. 

Saving is putting away money or goods to use 
later. This same principle in its simplest form is 
used by the mother who keeps the money allocated 
for clothing until the accumulation is enough for a 
large expenditure. Self-control must be exercised to 
govern spending and saving. 


Conclusions 


Helping families to spend and save requires an 
accepting, open-minded attitude toward families’ 
idiosyncrasies and wishes. The caseworker must 
have a real understanding of this particular family 
with its emotional needs and drives or of the psycho- 
dynamics of the individuals. She needs a frame 
of reference or standard budgetary guide against 
which the needs and wishes of the family can be 
measured and an understanding of the scale of liv- 
ing which this guide will provide. She has to help 
the family accept the results of haphazard spend- 
ing, help untangle commitments to make payments 
beyond the stretch of the income, and always look 
toward the easier future. We must remember that 
we can help people only along the lines they wish, 
according to their general philosophy of life. We 
cannot always help people quickly. Changes in 
spending plans come as slowly as changes in other 


habits. 
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HAT questions are high school girls today 
asking about children? Are they con- 

cerned about how to keep a child out of 
mischief? What to feed him? How to get him into 
bed, or rather how to keep him in bed? Or is their 
interest deeper? Are they asking such questions 
as “How can I make friends with a shy child?” or 
“Why does a child do things in such an awkward 
way?” If the girls recognize these problems, are 
they interested in hearing such questions discussed 
in class? At what grade levels are girls most inter- 
ested in working with and studying about children? 
What experiences are our girls having with children? 
These are a few of the questions which the state 
education officers and college home economics edu- 
cation faculty members of lowa were asking. This 
interest led to the study reported here. 

Thirty-six vocationally approved schools in Iowa 
towns with population of less than 2500 assisted 
with the study. These schools were selected by 
means of random sampling. Eighteen used a pre- 
liminary cheek-sheet which provided data and un- 
solicited additional responses for building a ques- 
tionnaire which was the final basis for this study. 
The teachers tabulated solicited responses on the 
check-sheet and sent in the unsolicited ones as the 
girls had written them. For example, one question 
was, “What chances have you had in your home or 
community to be with children or to be in charge of 
them?” The suggested items were: “Your own 
family, relative’s family, your neighbors, Sunday 
school, play school held during PTA meetings, play 
school held during adult classes, baby sitting, no 
contacts with children.” A space was provided for 
the girls to list other contacts. Some of the more 
frequent additions were: “Friends, picnics and 
parties, school, shows, school bus, and Bible school.” 
The original question was then revised for use in the 


questionnaire with the girls’ suggestions included. 
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Another question used to find the problems girls 
recognize when they are with children was: “In 
your experiences with children, either watching or 
caring for them, situations may have arisen which 
brought questions to your mind. What questions 
did you have about each of the following: eating, 
sleeping, and bathing habits of children; child’s 
play (toys, stories, games, music); understanding 
the child’s actions?” All answers contributed were 
sorted and used in building the questionnaire. 

The second group of 18 schools used this final 
questionnaire. From the more than 600 individual 
responses contributed, a proportionate sampling by 
schools was drawn. The number of responses used 
was 488, which included responses from 200 fresh- 
men, 200 sophomores, and 88 juniors and seniors. 
This last number was the total from juniors and 
seniors. They will be discussed as one unit. 

In this study, we were interested in discovering 
where our girls are having an opportunity to come 
in contact with children. The largest number of 
opportunities was with “relative’s family,” “your 
neighbors,’ and “your own family.” The girls 
checked “baby sitting” most frequently as the op- 
portunity they have to be in charge of children, 
ranking “relative’s family” second and “your neigh- 
bors” a close third. Only 18 girls out of the 488 
said they had no opportunity for contacts, and only 
21 had no opportunity to be in charge of children. 
The places with the most opportunities for contacts 
were their own families, a relative’s family, school, 
an entertainment, or a school bus, while girls had 
opportunity to be in charge of children at their 
neighbors’ homes, a play school, or a nursery. 
Almost three-fourths 
answered in the affirmative. The 10th grade, how- 


“Do you do baby sitting?” 


ever, had a slightly higher percentage than the other 
two. 

Are high school girls aware of the children who 
are about them every day? We found that about 
90 per cent at all grade levels said they had re- 
cently watched children play together—most fre- 
quently in the child’s home or yard; second, on the 
school playground; and least often, at the play 
school or nursery. 

In this study, we asked the girls to check the ages 
of children with whom they had had considerable 
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contact in the past and of those with whom they were 
associated at present. Responses were different for 
past and present contacts. The listed ages of chil- 
dren ranged from “under 6 months to 10 years” and 
were classified in five groups. More than half of 
the freshman girls had had contacts in the past with 
children under six. Fewer had had contacts with 
the six- to ten-year-old group. In contrast, 9th 
grade girls indicated little contact at present with 
children under one year of age but more contacts 
with those over six. The data also showed that the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grade girls had more past as- 
sociations with younger children and more present 
experiences with the older age group. 

We also tried to discover the girls’ interest in baby 
sitting. The percentages for the following two 
statements are shown below: 

lIiTH- 
°TH 10TH 12TH 
GRADE GRADE GRADE 


er f r nf perce ‘ 
Pp cer per ce per cer 


STATE MENTS 


I always cancel my plans when I have 
a chance to earn money by baby 


sitting 36 30 24 
When I have something else to do. 
I never baby sit 33 416 47 


These figures point out that, as the age of the girl 
increases, her interest in children from the baby- 
sitting approach decreases. 

Further information on this question was obtained 
from the following four items. The girls were asked 
to check only one. (A few did not check any.) 

lITH- 
9TH 1OTH 12TH 
STATEMENTS GRADE GRADE GRADE 


per cent percent percent 


I have always taken charge of chil- 


dren when asked 44 37 28 
I have never been asked to take 
care of children. 8 5 11 
I have refused to take care of any 
children. 3 2 2 
I have refused to take care of some 
children. 38 51 45 


Girls who checked either of the last two items 
were asked to give reasons why they were not in- 
terested in being in charge of children. Some of 
the 41 reasons suggested included attitudes; others 
were physical and environmental difficulties which 
prevented the girls from looking after the children. 
An example of an attitude was “I don’t want to 
take care of children” in contrast to “I had to do 
school work.” All three class groups checked most 
frequently the item “I had made other plans before 
the parents contacted me’’; second, “I had activities 
at school”; and third, “The children were too 
ornery.” Other items which were checked fre- 
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quently by all classes were: “Parents stay out too 
late,” “I had activities at church,” “I had to do 
school work,” and “I had another job.” 

The main body of the questionnaire was made up 
of 163 items which the girls themselves recognized 
concerning the development of children. It seemed 
important to determine two things about each item: 
(1) Had the girl answering the questionnaire ex- 
perienced this problem while she was in charge of 
children? (2) Was she interested in hearing this 
problem discussed in class, whether or not she had 
experienced it in her own contacts with children? 
Therefore, this part of the questionnaire was set up 
with two columns for answers. Column A asked 
about experience with the problem; column B, about 
interest in the problem as a subject for class dis- 
cussion. The girls might check either or both 
columns. 

In analyzing the data obtained, I found that of 
the 163 items in this section of the questionnaire, 
the 9th grade score showed 34 items which had been 
checked more times in column A than in column B 
and 126 items checked more often in column B than 
incolumn A. By the 10th grade girls, only six items 
were checked more often in column A than in 
column B, while 154 items were checked more often 
incolumn B. At both the 9th and 10th grade levels, 
there were three items which were given equal 
rating. The upperclassmen were even more pre- 
dominately on the side of interest in classroom 
discussion in contrast to actual experience with spe- 
cific items. From this group, 162 items received 
more checks in column B than in column A. They 
indicated only one item where actual experience (in 
column A) was greater than their interest in its dis- 
cussion in the classroom. 

The plan originally proposed was to analyze 
these two columns statistically to decide which way 
the better response could be obtained; but when 
it was found that the results were so one-sided, no 
further analysis seemed necessary. We assumed 
that the question that brought the greatest response 
was the most desirable. Therefore, in this study 
only column B, “like to hear discussed in class,” has 
been analyzed. 

As was stated earlier, these items were obtained 
from unsolicited responses the girls gave on the pre- 
liminary check-sheet. An attempt was made to use 
the girls’ own terminology in the items suggested 
and to classify the items in the way a teacher would 
probably present this material to her class. This 
classification of 163 items concerning child be- 
havior and development was difficult because it is 
hard to catalog human behavior. In classifving the 
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items, I used such authorities as Gesell, Jersild, and 
Breckenridge and Vincent. The final organization 
of items into the following categories has been ap- 
proved by a group of staff members of the child de- 
velopment and home economics education depart- 


ments of lowa State College. 


Tortcs ror CLiass Discussion 


NU MBER 


CATEGORY OF ITEMS 
Motor control 10 
Child-child relations 7 
Meeting emotional needs: dependence-independenc: 6 
motional expression. affection 5 
anger Ss 

fear q 

Expression of emotional needs 15 
Intellectual: reasoning 9 
language 1 

exploration 6 

Children’s interests: toys 11 
stories, movies, radio 12 

music 9 

games 6 

Meeting physical needs: sleeping 15 
eating 11 

bathing 7 

Individual differences 13 


The groupings ol these items should be noted. 
Only one category 1s on motor control. One is 
on social relations, five on emotional expression 
and need, three on intellectual development, four 
on children’s interests, three on physical needs, and 
one on individual differences. 

The junior-senior group showed the most inter- 
est of the three groups considered, as more than 
half of the group checked 110 of the 163 items; the 
freshmen checked 98 items; and 50 per cent or more 
I shall 


discuss only those items in each classification which 


of the sophomores checked only 41 items. 


interested most of the girls. 

The one item of the ten under motor control in 
which the 9th and 11th and 12th grade groups were 
most interested was: “When can children feed them- 
selves without making a mess?” The 10th grade 
wanted to know: “Should a left-handed child be 
forced to use his right hand?” 

“Child 
more than the others. 
checked most often: “How can I make friends with 


child relations” interested the freshmen 


Freshmen and sophomores 
a child who does not care for me?” The seniors 
were more concerned with “How should I settle 
arguments between children?” Seven items fell 
into this classification. 

The junior-senior girls were more concerned with 
“Meeting emotional needs: dependence-independ- 
The item checked 


ence” than other classes were. 
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most frequently was: “How old should a child be 
before he can take his own bath?” 

The category “Emotional expression: affection” 
interested both the 9th grade and the 11th and 12th 
grade groups, for a high percentage of them checked 
“Why does a 


child act as if he loves you one day and hates you 


all five items in this classification. 


the next dav?” was checked most frequently. The 
sophomore girls were much less interested in this 
classification; only three items were checked by 50 
per cent or more of the girls. 

The one item freshmen checked most often was 
under “Emotional expression: anger.” Seventy- 
eight per cent of the class wanted to discuss “What 
should I do if a child gets a erying spell?” This 
item was ranked highest in this category of eight 
items by the other two groups also. 

Under the classification “Emotional expression: 
fear,” all classes showed interest in “How can I 
make friends with a shy child?” and “Why are chil- 
dren afraid of things that won't hurt them?” The 
sophomores again showed the least interest. 

More than half of the freshmen checked 11 of 
the 13 items under “Expression of emotional need”; 
the sophomores checked 4 items; and the upper- 
classmen, 12 items. The only item which fewer 
than 50 per cent in a group checked was: “Should a 
child be allowed to have toys in bed with him?” 

The item under “Reasoning” which interested all 
classes most was: “How should children of different 
ages be punished?” This classification seemed 
especially to interest freshmen. The one statement 
which reached the halfway mark among the sopho- 
more class was: “Why does a child always say, 
‘Why’?” 

All classes showed interest in the child’s language 
development. Of least concern was: “Why do some 
children act out the things they want instead of 
talking?” 

“Why do some children run away from home?” 
under “Exploration” puzzled most of the girls. 
Other items in this category which ranked high 
were: “Why do girls sometimes want to play with 
boys’ toys and boys play with girls’ toys?” and 
“Why does a child put things into his mouth?” 

The chief fact discovered about “Toys” was the 
Of the 11 items in the 
classification, not one was checked by half of the 


lack of interest in them. 


sophomores, only two by half of the freshmen, and 
three by the upperelass group. 

“Stories, movies, radio” interested more girls 
than did “Toys” yet not nearly so much as some 
of the other classifications I have given. Out of the 


12 items in this category, half of the 9th graders 
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showed interest in 6 items. One of the most fre- 
quently checked items was: “Does it hurt small 
children to have comic books read to them?” 

Such items as “If a child likes music, does that 
mean he might have musical talent?” and “Should 
a child be forced to take music lessons?” ranked 
high under “Music.” In this category, the sopho- 
mores showed as much interest as the other two 
groups. 

It was surprising to note that the seniors were 
interested in discussing items under “Children’s 
interests: games.’’ The other groups were less con- 
cerned. The seniors wanted to know, “What types 
of games are suitable for children of various ages?” 
The sophomores were least concerned. 

The one item checked by the largest number of 
10th graders and 11th and 12th graders was under 
“Meeting physical needs: sleeping.” It was: “Why 
does a child walk in his sleep?” The seniors again 
checked many more of these items than did the 
other girls as well as the items under “Meeting 
physical needs: eating.” The sophomores checked 
only two out of the 11 items. 

The 9th graders along with the seniors were con- 
cerned about “Meeting physical needs: bathing” 
while the sophomores ranked this very low. 
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“Individual difference” included 13 items, from 
which the freshmen wished to hear 4 discussed, the 
sophomores 1, and the seniors 7. The upper-class- 
men asked: “Why are some children bossy?” 

One purpose of this study was to develop a ques- 
tionnaire which teachers can use to discover the 
interest girls in their classes have in children and 
which they can also use to plan with students their 
child development units. In a revision of the ques- 
tionnaire used in this study, many of the items 
listed in these classifications will be dropped. I 
have arbitrarily stated that any item which is not 
checked by 50 per cent of the girls in any one of the 
three grades will be eliminated. 

In conclusion, these following points have been 
brought out in this study: 

1. The girls recognize that they need help in all 
areas of child development. 

2. Very few girls have little or no contact with 
children. 

3. The sophomore girl is not interested in working 
with or studying about children. 

4. Satisfactory answers to the questions which the 
girls checked most frequently will require fun- 
damental knowledge of child development on 


the part of a teacher 


Foreign Affairs and Homemaking Teaching 


We live in an age of transition, between the glorious nineteenth century and 
the era yet to come. Never before has it been so imperative that we know 
people of the world, nationalisms, and their history for the last century. 

The colossal task now saddled upon us demands the best in all of us. No one 


group alone can meet our obligations to the generation ahead. 


Historians 


must look to teachers of government, science, geography, and others, espe- 


cially to our women. 


You women must assume a large share of the responsibility for the future 


There are now enough women college graduates annually to make a difference 


in the trained womanhood of America. 


In 1900 there were 8,104 girls grad- 


uated from four-year colleges. There were 17,220 men graduated. In 1940 
there were 76,954 girls graduated as compared to 109,500 men! You trained 
women know that family life has been badly broken. The influence of parents 
is at a low tide in America. Responsibility for making citizens out of war- 


time children rests, | grant, too much on school teachers. 


But it is largely 


up to you to teach our girls to build homes of responsibility. Every teacher 


must teach good conduct and respect for justice, fairness, and moral character. 


Mothers must do more than their share, more than ever before. 


Never before have we faced such difficult tasks. 


Never before nor since 


1800 has democracy been so dangerously threatened 

It will take a lot of courage in all of us and a lot of responsibility to build 
a safe world for our children to inherit and avoid a catastrophic war in this 
twentieth century.—WILLIAM E. SmirH of Miami University at the 1950 meet- 


ing of the Ohio Home Economics Association. 











Miss Wright is an assistant prose ssor of clothing 
and textiles in Texas Technological College. 
This study is a follow-up of the author's pre- 
vious survey of “Olothing and Textile Intern- 
ships in Texas” which she reported in the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics in April 1949. 


SURVEY of potential internships for college 

students majoring in clothing and textiles, 

completed in August 1948, pointed to the 
advantages of following this survey with a similar 
one. The purpose of this second study was to learn 
the supplemental training programs now in opera- 
tion in retail stores and apparel industries with the 
view of evolving a co-operative plan applicable to 
Texas industries. Information which would be ac- 
ceptable to trade and industry in Texas may also 
aid college administrators in planning course syllabi 
and degree requirements for those students who look 
toward careers. 

The investigation was made through the media of 
questionnaires, a check-sheet, and personal inter- 
views. Questionnaires were sent to 95 colleges and 
S. Office 
of Education publication “Home Economies in De- 
1947-48,” and to 29 
A second 


universities in 32 states, as listed in the U. 


gree-Granting Institutions, 
junior and small senior colleges in Texas. 
form of questionnaire was sent to executives in the 
co-operating stores and factories, the list of which 
was furnished by the colleges and universities co- 
operating in this study. 

Personal interviews were held with executives in 
retail stores in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 


survey formed the basis for a check-sheet which 


Data obtained in the nationwide 


listed the five major plans in current operation. 
This check-sheet was submitted to executives in the 
retail stores and apparel industries in Texas who 
had co-operated in Part I of the survey for evalua- 
tion of the suitability of each plan to the situation 
in Texas. 


Plans in Operation in the Nation 


Questionnaires returned by 78 colleges, exclusive 
of the junior colleges in Texas, revealed that 34, or 
43.6 per cent, had an established internship or train- 
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ing program in connection with the bachelor’s degre 
in home economics. Seven institutions of highet 
learning had such a program in the planning stage, 
while an additional five colleges were interested in 
establishing a training program. Thirteen reported 
that internship was a requirement for graduation in 
clothing and textiles with a major in merchandising 
or design; three said that internship was optional. 

The plans colleges had been operating in co-oper- 
ation with trade and industry were as follows: (1) 
part-time work during the senior year with a range 
of from eight weeks to three semesters—the plan 
most popular with both universities and the trade; 
(2) the student’s working a specified number ot 
hours, with an average of 26.3 hours, arranged for 
the convenience of store and trainee—second in pop- 
ularity with universities and garment factories but 
fourth with retail stores; (3) summer work between 
junior and senior years—ranked third by universi- 
ties and fourth by trade and industry; (4) the junior 
executive training squad, termed a fifth year of 
internship by the universities—rated second by 
stores and fourth by universities; (5) the one-day-a- 
week plan, with the ratio of 6:1 favoring Saturday 

rated fourth by the trade and fifth by univer- 
sities; (6) alternate days of work and class attend- 
ance—rated sixth by universities, seventh by thi 
stores, and second by the garment factories; (7) 
one half of each working day as a plan of training 
ranked first by factories, third by stores, and 
seventh by college executives; (8) the trainee used 
as an extra salesperson subject to eall—considered 
least desirable by the colleges and the trade. 

Twenty-one universities reported more than one 
plan in operation at a given time. Two institutions 
of higher learning had as many as six plans in 
operation at one time. Fourteen colleges reported 
that the plan or plans used were considered success- 
ful. The same plan was not always considered suc- 
cessful by an institution each time it was offered. 
Its suecess was said to depend on the interests of the 
group of internees. 

The types of industries co-operating with uni- 
versities and colleges and listed in the descending 
order of the number of references to them in ques- 
tionnaires were: department stores, specialty shops, 


dress shops, interior decorating establishments, gar- 








ment factories, children’s shops, tailor’s shops, 
modeling-fashion studio, hardware stores, launder- 
ing equipment center, advertising agencies, testing 
laboratories, costumer shops, museum, trade asso- 
ciation, wholesale house, lingerie shop, fabric mill, 
dressmaking shop, furniture store, fabric center, 
fur company, magazine, hotel, pattern company, 
and the custom shop. As many as 15 industries in 
5 cities in 5 states were co-operating with a particu- 
lar educational institution. There was an average 
of 4.83 industries per institution. 


Information about Nationwide Training Plans 


Terminology varied almost to the extent that each 
co-operating store or industry had a favorite title 
for the training plan in operation in that store. 
Colleges preferred the term “internship,” while ‘‘on- 
the-job training” was popular with both the retail 
store and factory. Other terms used included: work 
experience, business experience, college co-operative 
program, junior executive training squad, field 
work, retail laboratory work, fifth year, promotional 
group, flying squad, executive training squad con- 
tingent, college retailing squad, apprenticeship, and 
part-time employee. 

A distinction was made in the salary of two groups 
in the same establishment. Members of the college 
co-operative group received the same salaries as the 
regular employees, whereas members of the junior 
executive training squad received salaries above 
those of the regular employees. Twenty-three in- 
stitutions reported that the internees were paid for 
their service while in training; five college executives 
reported that no recompense was given the trainees. 
Seven colleges described remuneration in the form 
of scholarships offered by the stores, and two gar- 
ment factories told of scholarships offered by the 
universities. Tuition costs of $450 to $500 for three 
quarters were provided by one college for students 
in training. A salary of $50 for the first quarter of 
internship, with a $10 increase each succeeding 
quarter until the required four quarters with the 
maximum of $80 had been reached, was quoted by a 
college executive for the internees from another in- 
stitution. 

A comparison of the figures quoted for salary by 
the universities and by the stores and factories 
showed that the average salary varied as follows: 
the universities reported the average as 52 cents an 
hour, $26 a week, or $150 a month; stores and 
factories reported the average as 68 cents an hour, 
$39.85 a week, or $225 a month. The range of 


quotations included: 50 cents to $1 an hour; $21 to 
$60 a week; $125 to $225 a month. 
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Other expressions regarding salary included $3.50 
per trip for demonstrating laundering equipment; 
no set salary scale; an average salary; payment to 
men trainees of $45 to $50, and to women, $40 to 
$45; smaller payment to trainees than to the regular 
employees in order to give the trainees frequent 
promotions; and larger salaries to trainees than to 
the regular employees. 

The average number of internees in a training 
group in college classes at a given time was 9.26 to 
11.53 in a range of from 1 to 25, according to infor- 
mation listed by the colleges and universities. Ac- 
cording to the stores and garment factories, the 
average was 9.5 internees in the same training group 
in a range of from 3 to 19. One personnel director 
screened 1500 applicants from northern and eastern 
universities and accepted nine into the training 
squad. In two instances, factories accepted any 
senior student in the merchandising, textile, and de- 
sign classes for training. The acceptance of small 
numbers into the training squad, three or five 
trainees every three months, was termed a concen- 
trated or a staggered plan. 

The average length of time the intern spent in 
training was 14.72 weeks in a range of from 5 to 54 
weeks. Such expressions as “the new concentrated 
plan,” “the staggered plan,” and “the short co- 
operative plan” were used in connection with the 
short term of training. Personnel directors in three 
stores in the East stated that the internee was not 
expected to complete the course because such a 
training squad was considered an emergency squad. 
Regardless of the amount of training, if a vacancy 
occurred or extra salespersons were needed, members 
of the training squad were absorbed into the perma- 
nent personnel of the store. Only one personnel 
director was said by his associates to adhere rigidly 
to the training schedule as planned. 

Various methods were used to make contacts with 
internees. Store representatives were sent to the 
campus for interviews with prospective trainees; a 
personal interview at the store was required for the 
graduate; a series of tests was given to all pro- 
spective trainees in four instances; a letter of appli- 
cation from graduates with proper credentials was 
acceptable in three stores. Graduates who lived 
within the trading area of the store were preferred 
because internees whose homes were in distant areas 
left the store on completion of the training course. 

The methods used by colleges for rating internees 
included the following: a conference with the per- 
sonnel director, a rating sheet, supervised visits on 
the instructor’s part, a conference with the students, 
a workbook, written reports, and class discussions. 
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English, speech, and economics were considered 


necessary courses by store executives for the home 
economist who planned a career in the retail store. 
Mathematics, clothing construction, dress design, 
textile testing, history, and journalism were consid- 
ered desirable basic subjects for the apprentice. 
Factories rated the need for studying pattern de- 
signing, textiles, clothing construction, and dress 
design above the need for the courses in English and 
economics. Scholastic results were not considered 
the true measure of the abilities of the college gradu- 
ate. Superior students were accepted, however. 
Theoretically, the director did not care whether the 
internee had a degree or not, but only graduates 
were accepted into the executive training squad. 

According to the factories, training consisted for 
the most part of observation in the departments of 
cloth laying, pattern making, and sewing. Factories 
reported that the time spent in various areas of 
work depended on the individual student because, 
as the intern learned the operation in one depart- 
ment, he was shifted to another department until all 
of the operations in the plant were observed. Ac- 
cording to the universities, the areas of work for 
internees in the factories included: assistant to the 
buyer of fabrics, trimmings, and findings; machine 
operator; and sample maker. 

In the retail store, the topics included in the 
training program fell into three divisions: ten weeks 


if training in merchandise information, an average 


of six weeks of training in store organization, and 
from eight to twelve weeks of training in selling and 
buying. An average of three days of the first week 
was spent in orientation to acquaint the new em- 
plovee w ith the store system. 

A rather typical example of the breakdown of the 
above divisions into topics for training in the stores 
included: first six weeks, observer in all non-selling 
and behind-the-scenes departments; twelve weeks, 
stockkeeper; six weeks, salesperson; six weeks, serv- 
ice supervisor; two and one-half months, student in 
an assistant buyer’s course with the following topics 
given one and one-half hours each of formal discus- 
sion: store organization, buying ethics, market pro- 
cedure, assistant buyer’s procedure, service divi- 
sion, department store layout, merchandise plan for 
the entire store, a department stock control, trans- 
portation, receiving and marketing, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, display, wrapping and packing, a 
cashier’s duties, open forum with four buyers, 
human relations, and final placement as assistant 
buyer. 

A library, waiting room, and two or three lecture 
rooms were provided for training in many stores in 
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the Northeast. These rooms were decorated in 


keeping with the interior of the store. Equipment, 
such as a motion picture and slide projector, was 


provided for visual aid. 


Implications of Apparent National Trends 


Institutions of higher learning should recognize 
that: 

1. The stores were interested primarily in in- 
ternees as employees for a current emergency squad 
and as future executives. 

2. Stores and factories have gone through the 
trial-and-error stage and have begun to formulate 
rules for their own protection. 

3. The length of time spent in training the in- 
ternee was of secondary importance to the store. 

4. Each store or factory wished tu use its own 
terminology. 

5. Stores and factories wished to co-operate with 
educational institutions and on their own terms. 

6. There was a tendency on the part of the de- 
partment stores and garment factories to reveal the 
plain facts in a businesslike manner and to avoid 


mention of the glamorous aspects. 


Rating of Internship Plans by Texas Industries 


Factories and department stores in Texas evalu- 
ated the following five internship plans in national 
use as to their suitability for the situation in this 
state, ranking them in the following order: (1) ap- 
prenticeship after graduation; (2) part-time work 
during the senior year, the hours to be arranged 
for the convenience of the student and the store; 
(3) one semester of internship during the senior 
vear; (4) summer work between the junior and 
senior years; (5) alternate work and school, with 
alternate days or with six-week periods. 

An 8-, 9-, 10-, or 12-month period of internship 
after graduation, sometimes termed a fifth year by 
colleges, was the most difficult for which to plan 
techniques of operation according to the criticisms 
offered by executives. The main advantage of this 
plan was that of retention of full-time services of the 
internee. Manufacturers stated that the salary 
should be nominal in order for them to co-operate. 

Two and one-half or three months of on-the-job 
training during the peak season in either the fall 
or spring semester of the senior year offered the 
following advantages: (1) It enabled the employer 
to budget expenses. (2) More positions were avail- 
able during the peak of the fall and spring seasons. 
(3) Interest was intensified when training was a 
required part of the course. The prospective em- 
ployee obtained a clear overview of the work. 
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Training time would reduce the amount of work 
time into an expensive proposition for the firm unless 
there could be a connection with later employment 
on a regular basis. 

The advantages of training during the summer 
between the junior and senior years included the 
following: (1) It was desirable for vacation relief 
periods of the regular employees. (2) The head of 
the department could devote an unlimited amount of 
attention to the trainee during a slack season. 
(3) Another year at school after on-the-job training 
gave the student an opportunity to select needed 
courses. (4) It enabled the student to obtain an 
over-all picture of the garment factory or of the re- 
tail store and to determine in which department he 
would like to work. The disadvantages included 
such facts as the summer period’s being too short 
and too inactive for the trainee to derive a great deal 
of benefit from his experiences. 

The plan of part-time work each week during the 
senior year provided for a continuous comparison 
of practice and theory. Saturdays were quoted as 
heavy traffic days in the retail stores in Texas. Lim- 
itations were that the training was spotty and that 
the co-operating firm must be located in the college 
community. 

The arrangement of alternating work and class 
days was seldom satisfactory to the store on such an 
individual basis, unless the firm had a continuous 
need for young supervisory personnel. For this 
program, the firm had to be near the college. Yet, 
though this program made schedule planning diffi- 
cult, it provided an excellent opportunity for expos- 
ing the student, early in his career, to all types of 
work that were necessary in a training program. 
The student, however, was inclined to resent the 
menial aspects of such work. 


Conclusions 
The conclusions regarding the suitability of the 

five plans to Texas industry were: 

1. No one plan was considered satisfactory by all 
stores and industries in Texas. 

2. An apprenticeship period after graduation from 
college was the plan favored by the majority of 
factories and retail stores in Texas. 
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. The plan of alternating periods of work and 
school was rated as the least feasible by both 


e.* 
“ 


factories and stores. 

4. Summer work was considered practicable by the 
retail stores, as was the one semester of work ex- 
perience during the senior year. 


Recommendations 
A suggested plan may embody some of the ad- 

vantages of the five plans to include: 

1. Indoctrination and orientation to be given in a 
retail store or factory during the senior year as 
part of a credit course such as textile merchan- 
dising 

2. Internship proper to begin after graduation in a 
specific store or factory and to continue for the 
period of time stipulated by the store or factory 
The indoctrination period should require a mini- 

mum of six laboratory class periods. The suggested 

schedule for this period for a retail store should 
include: 

First laboratory period a tour of the co-operating 
store or factory 

Three laboratory 
training director and/or a buyer from the store, 


periods presentation by the 

either on the campus or at the store, of the fol- 

lowing topics: (1) store policies, (2) selling sys- 
tem, and (3) tips on selling in a given situation 

Two laboratory periods—merchandising assign- 
ments, with the student working in specific de- 
partments of the store 

If additional laboratory periods should be feas- 
ible, two periods given to observation in the depart- 
ment scheduled for the student’s work experience 
would be desirable. 

In the factory, five of the suggested laboratory 
periods may be spent in observation, or three periods 
in observation and two periods in actual work at the 
machine or cutting table. 

The above general recommendations, which were 
formulated on the basis of the findings, would have 
to be adapted to a given situation. Such variables 
as the number in a participating group, laboratory 
fees, remuneration of students, and transportation 
would have to be controlled by the individual in- 


stitution. 


Roll Call of States 


SALLY: 


You told me last month that Louisiana, Maine, Oklahoma. and Utah 


had topped their 1949-50 AHEA membership totals. Any more news? 
Sue: Add these new ones: Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
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Preview of 42d Annual Meeting 


Miss Heseltine , aS senior Vice-pre side nt of the 
Association, is chairman of the program plan- 
ning committee for the 1951 annual meeting 
un Cle veland. She writes here of some of the 
meeting wm 


plans the committer made at its 
Washington, D . 


Hk program, COmMPiuttes adjourned aiter two 
full days of work with high hopes that the 
forty-second annual meeting will rank with 
the best in Association annals. The time is June 
26 to 29 


several successful annual meetings in the past. Ou 


The place is Cleveland, Ohio, seat ot 


ostesses are the members of the Cleveland and 
Ohio Home Economies Associations 

Preliminary to planning the 1951 meeting, the 
committee reviewed thoughtfully the report and 
recommendations of the committee that evaluated 
the 1950 convention. It was our aim to preserve the 
strengths and to avoid the shortcomings that the 
evaluation report revealed. We were mindful that 
you wish: (1) stimulating general sessions dealing 
with issues that concern every home economist; 
(2) lively eve openers for the early risers; and (3) 
some sessions small and leisurely enough to en- 
courage group discussion. We noted the desire for 
some free time to visit the exhibits, to take pro- 
fessional trips, and to talk shop with colleagues 


whom you don’t see from one annual meeting to the 


Members of the 1951 
program plan) ing com- 
mittee are, from le ft to 
right: Elda Robb; Sara 
Ann Brown; Edna Wes- 
ton, chairman of local 
arrangements ; Marjorie 
Heseltine. chairman of 
the committee and vice- 
president, AHEA; Flor- 
ence Fallgatte r, presi- 
dent, AHEA; Olga 
Brucher, vice-president, 
AHEA; Dorothy Sim- 
mons; and Mildred Hor- 
ton, executive secretary. 
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next, Wi sympathized With your concern at tin 
high cost of group meals and reduced these to a 
minimum. 

The 1951 meeting deserves wide attendance only 
if we go home better equipped to carry out oul 
duties as citizens, as professional! women, and as 
members of family and community groups. The 
veneral Sesslons, there lore, will be focused ohn our 
re sponsibilities in these times of high tension. Key- 
note speakers will be invited from national and 
international figures and from our own field \ 
session on the part played by home economists in 
putting into effect the recommendations of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth will be dev loped by a committee re present- 
ing several departments Divisions and depart- 
ments will be asked to accept responsibility for 
satisfying both the specialists who wish to hear re- 
ports of original research and the generalists who 
prefer summaries of recent developments and the 
implications for their jobs. 

A “United Nations” luncheon will furnish an occa- 
sion for honoring guests from other countries. Pro- 
vision will be made for alumnae groups to get 
together at luncheon or dinner. Formal dress can 
be left at home because the all-Association dinne) 
will take the form of an outdoor “ox-roast.’ 

We commend the Cleveland meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association to you as a gilt- 
edged investment in professional advancement. 
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Home, Launderette, and Commercial Costs 
of Laundry in an Indiana Community 


This article is based on a study which the 
author conducted at Purdue University under 
the direction of Elizabeth E. Roseberry of 
the clothing and textiles department. Mrs. 
Davis holds an MS degre e from Purdue. 


HE weekly laundry is a task involving much 

time, labor, and expense; but it is most essen- 

tial to the welfare of every family in the 
nation. The high standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people requires that clothes and household 
textiles be kept clean and attractive, but often the 
homemaker’s time and energy must be closely 
budgeted. 

With these thoughts in mind, this study was 
undertaken to give some insight into the following 
phases of family laundry costs: (1) the cost of 
laundry equipment including the original invest- 
ment, depreciation, and upkeep; (2) the cost of 
laundry supplies; (3) the cost of operating equip- 
ment; (4) the cost of launderette and commercial 
laundry service; and (5) the value of the home- 
maker’s time spent in laundering. 

The data for this study were obtained from 50 
families living in West Lafayette, Indiana. The 
majority lived in university or government hous- 
ing projects and were associated with Purdue Uni- 
versity either as students or as staff members. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the families had as their 
main objective an education for the husband. The 
wife was employed or going to school in most fam- 
ilies of this group where there were no children. 
Forty-two per cent of the group were employed 
on the permanent college staff and owned their 
homes or lived in university housing projects. 

For purposes of comparison, the 50 families were 
divided into four groups according to family size. 
The number of families in each group was as 


follows: 


IRENE HOTCHKISS DAVIS 


METHOD OF SIZE OF NUMBER O} PERCENTAGE 

DOING LAUNDRY FAMILY FAMILIES OF GROUF 
Launderette and home 2 12 24 
Home 2 6 12 
Launderette and home 3 6 12 
Home 3 13 6 
Home } qy IS 
Home 5 j 8 


Launderette service was popular in the local 


community for small families who did not have 


facilities or equipment for all their laundering at 
home. Sixty-six per cent of the two-member fam- 
ilies and 42 per cent of the three-member families 
These fam- 

All of the 


four- and five-member families did their laundering 


did their washing at the launderette. 
ilies did some laundering at home also 
at home. Of the group who patronized the laun- 
derette, the laundering for 78 per cent of the 
families was done by the husband. 

Data on the size and composition of the weekly 
wash, the time spent each week doing the laundry, 
the supplies and methods used, and the kind and 
amount of equipment owned by these families were 
obtained from records that the homemakers kept 
for three weeks. Additional information about 
the homemaker’s attitudes toward laundering and 


toward the equipment, methods, and supplies for 


it was obtained in a personal interview with each 
homemaker. Prices of commercial laundry service, 
supplies, gas, water, and electricity were obtained 
from local laundries, merchants, and gas and power 
companies.’ 

A summary of the costs of weekly jaundering 
done at home and at a launderette is given in 
table 1. 

Families who did their washing at the launderette 


These prices are as of July 1948 
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reported spending somewhat less time per week 
than families of the same size who did all their 
laundering at home. The average amount of time 
spent by all families ranged from 5 hours and 35 
minutes per week for the two-member families to 
8 hours and 36 minutes for the four-member fam- 
ilies. The total amount of time spent per week 
did not increase proportionately with the increase 
in family membership. The time spent per person 
per week decreased as the number of family mem- 
bers increased. 

The total cost of washing and ironing at home, 
excluding labor, ranged from 41 cents per week 
for the two-member families to $1.11 per week 
for the four-member families. The average cost 
per week for the 32 families doing all their laundry 
at home was 69 cents. The total cost for the 18 
families doing most of their laundry at the laun- 


derette was $1.39 per week. 


TABLE 


LAUNDRY 





COSTS 33 


An estimate of what the cost of laundering would 
have been for these families if it had been done 
commercially is compared with the cost of the 
laundry done at home or at the launderette in 
table 2. 

The average weight of the weekly washing re- 
ported by the 50 families was 34.69 pounds. (See 
table 3.) The composition of the weekly washing 
was similar for all families; however, the larger 
families who did their laundry at home reported 
more miscellaneous items in the wash such as rugs 
and bedspreads. As the family increased, the size 
of the washing increased, especially in the number 
of sheets, towels, washcloths, and socks; the items 
in the personal laundry of the wife, however, de- 
creased. 

The cost of commercial laundry service varied 
When the home- 


maker’s time was valued at 70 cents per hour (U.S 


with the type of service desired 


{verage cost of the weekly laundry done at home and at launderette 


ITEMIZED COsTS 


Va hor eq dtprie nt 
(\verage investment 
Annual cost on 15-vear basis 
Annual interest at 3 per cent of investment 
Annual upkeep and repair 2 per cent of investment 
Total cost per year 
Total cost per week 
Viscellaneous equipment 
Average investment 
Annual cost on 5-vear basis 
Cost per week 
Weel ly s ipply and operating costs 
Washing supplies 
Heating water 
Electricity 
Total cost per week 
Launderette 
Cost per week 
Total cost of washing and ironing per week 
Value of homemaker’s time* 
Total cost of week ly laund) { per family 


Total cost of weekly laund) / per person 


* Homemaker’s time valued at 70 cents per hour. 


O8T AT HOME AND 
AT LAUNDERETTE 


With Family 


Membership of With Family Membership of 


2 3 2 3 } ) 
$27 . 36 $26.43 $56.96 $131.09 | $199.05 | $180.96 
1.82 1.76 3.80 8.75 13.24 12.06 
0.83 0.79 1.71 3.93 5.97 5.43 
0.55 0.53 1.14 2.62 3.98 3.62 
3.20 3.08 6.65 15.29 23.19 21.11 
0.06 0.06 0.12 0.29 0.45 0.41 
9 59 5.58 8.01 13.19 6.78 8.04 
0.52 1.12 1.60 2 64 1.35 1.61 
0.01 0.02 0.03 0.05 0.02 0.03 
0.08 0.57 0.17 0.25 0.47 0.2% 
0.01 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.06 0.05 
0.06 0.05 0.07 0.08 0.11 0.09 
0.15 0.64 0.26 0.35 0.64 0.41 
0.97 0.87 
1.19 1.59 0.41 0.69 1.11 0.85 
3.74 5.15 4.42 5. 22 5.85 5.22 
1.93 6.74 1 83 5.91 6.96 6.07 
2.47 2.25 2.42 1.97 1.74 1.41 
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Employment Service), wet-wash service on the 
average cost less than 1 per cent more than home 
laundry; soft-dry service on the average cost ap- 
proximately 9 per cent more; and finished family 


OF HOME ECONOMICS 
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home laundry for the four- and _ five-member 
families. 


In a comparison of the cost of finished family 
service at the commercial laundry with that of laun- 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of average wee kly launde ring costs done at home, 


COST AT HOME AND COST AT HOME 
AT LAUNDERETTE LAUNDRY 
SIZE AVERAGE 
OF WEEKLY 
FAMILY LAUNDRY Wesh- az Wash- as 7 
Total = Total 
ingand| Value Pein ingand| Value Coat 
Iron- of per Iron- of per 
ing Labor | week ing Labor Week 
Costs Coste 
pounds 
2 22.13 |$1.19 |$3.74 |$4.93 $0.41 $4.42 |$4.83 
3 34.25 | 1.59 | 5.15 | 6.74 | 0.69 | 5.22 | 5.91 
i 55.31 1.11 | 5.85 | 6.96 
5 46.94 0.85 5.22 | 6.07 


service cost approximately 


home laundry. 
cheapest way for the two- and three-member fami- 


79 per cent more 


than 


Wet-wash service seemed to be the 


hes to do their laundering when the homemaker’s 


TA 


BLE 3 


Composition and weight of the average weekly laundry 


FOR TWO FOR THREE FOR FOUR FOR FIVE 
rYyPe FAMILY FAMILY FAMILY FAMILY 
MEMBERS MEMBERS MEMBERS MEMBERS 


pounds pou nds pou nds pou nds 


Total wearing 


apparel 13.98 20.81 35.68 28.25 
Total flat work 8.15 13.44 19.63 18.69 
Grand total 22.13 34.25 55.31 16.94 


time was considered. All types of commercial laun- 


dry service, however, were more expensive than 


at launderette . 


and by commercial laundry 


36 | 5.52 | 8.89 
7 114.83 | 0.35 |15.18 


Ss AT COMMERCIAI LAUNDRY 
Wet-was! Soft-dry Finished-fan 
Laundering Laundering Laundering 
Wash Wash Wash 
Tota Tota I 
ing and Value e ing and Value ’ P ing and Value , 
Iron ot one ron of iron 
i pe I 
ing labor ing abor ing abor 
Week Week Mw“ 
costs costs costs 
$1.62 $2.54 $4.16 $2.70 $1.27 $3.97 35.87 $0.16 36.03 
2.47 315.20 | 4.16] 1 0.20 9.09 
3 


6.73 | 2.14 


l 6.60 5.70 1.76 6 112.12 | 0.23 |12.35 


dering done at home, it was found that the home- 

maker in this selected group of 50 families earned 

$1.10 per hour for her labor in doing the family 
wash, or contributed $440 per vear to the real in- 
come of the family. 

From this study, the author’s conclusions are: 

1. The homemaker receives the most satisfaction 
from her expenditure of money, time, and energy 
when she has modern laundry equipment in the 
home. 

2. The saving made by the homemaker doing the 
laundering in the home justifies the expenditure 
for modern laundry equipment. 

3. When the family is small and the homemaker is 
employed outside the home, wet-wash or soft-dry 
service at the commercial laundry is the most 
economical method. 

4. Launderette service is desirable for small fami- 
lies without home facilities for laundering who 
would be inconvenienced by the delay in service 
at the commercial laundry. 


National Home Demonstration Council’s 1951 Meeting 


The National Home Demonstration Council has accepted an invitation from 
the Michigan State Home Demonstration Council to hold the 1951 National 


Council meeting at Michigan State College in East 
13 to 17. 


Lansing from August 























In-Law Relationship Adjustment of Couples 
Married Between Two and Eleven Years 


Mrs. Marcus is a graduate teaching assistant 
in the department of child development and 
family relationships in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Um- 


versity. This article is based on research 
for the author’s master of science degree. 
ND they married and lived happily ever 
after”. So go the fairy tales. 


With one out of every five marriages end- 
ing in divorce, however, the reliability of these 
storybook endings is in question. The present high 
divorce rate has increased public concern as to the 
causes of domestic discord and brought about a re- 
newed interest in means for its prevention and 
treatment. 

In recent years, marriage counseling services have 
been set up under many different auspices to give 
aid not only to ailing marriages but to young couples 
contemplating marriage. Terman (1) has said: 
Genuine research on the causes of marital unhappiness has 
barely begun. It was only in 1924 that the pioneer studies 
of Davis and Hamilton were launched and only in 1929 that 
their results were published The importance of the prob- 
lem and the success thus far attained call for the continuance 


The attack should 


proceed from many angles for eve ry m¢ thodological tech- 


ind intensification of such research 


nique has its peculiar limitations 

A frequently cited cause of marital disharmony 
is relationships with in-laws, but a review of the 
research on marriage adjustment has brought to 
little information on the 
ciated with successful or unsuccessful adjustment 


light very factors asso- 
It was the purpose of this study to 
ascertain what and after 


marriage are associated with in-law adjustment. 


to in-laws. 
factors present before 
A list of items from source materials on marriage 


and family relationships, class discussions, and 
traditional armchair speculations, which had some 
was compiled and 


To simplify 


relevance to in-law relations, 
organized into the questionnaire lorm. 
the study, the schedule was directed to the wife only. 
Consequently, the findings are a reflection of her 
impressions about the relationships she and her 


husband have with their respective in-laws. Burgess 


~! 
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and Cottrell (2) found the ratings of husband and 
wife to be reliable and stable when comparisons 
were made between independent ratings by hus- 
bands and wives of their own marriage and of their 
Thus it was assumed that the 
In- 


parents’ marriage. 
wife’s ratings for her husband would be valid. 
asmuch as previous studies have shown that most 
in-law problems are between women, it seemed 
more important to get the wife’s point of view. 
One hundred and forty-six questionnaires were 
mailed to home economies graduates of the classes 
1939 and 1940 who had been married at 


year. 


least one 


The questionnaire was accompanied by a letter 
explaining the purpose of the study, assuring ano- 
nymity, and soliciting co-operation. Seventy-nine 
schedules were returned completely answered. 

The respondents ranged in length of time married 
from two to eleven years, with a mean length of 
6.4 vears. 

A good relationship, as defined for the purposes 
of this study, is one in which the patterns of be- 
havior of the persons involved are mutually satis- 
fying. It was almost impossible to measure this 
relationship directly, but it was possible to make 
some estimate of how well or how poorly people 
are adjusted on the basis of certain indications of 
their feelings toward each other. On this assump- 
tion, an index of the degree of adjustment of the 
husband or wife to their respective in-laws was con- 
structed. 

With the aid of my committee, it 
that for the index 
the following criteria: (1) be reliable 


was decided 
the items chosen should meet 
indicators of 
feelings and attitudes; (2) be able to be answered 
by all of the respondents; (3) apply to the present 
relationship. 

After 
items were selected: 
1. Feeling 
2. Feeling 
3. Nature of correspondence with parental homes 
4. Mode of address to in-laws 
5. Unasked advice given by parents-in-law 
6. What parents have done for the couple 


careful examination of schedules, eight 


of acceptance by in-laws 
about visits to in-laws 
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7. What the couple has done for the parents 
8. Rating of in-laws’ personality traits 

After many hours of discussion and separate rat- 
ings by two members of my committee and myself, 
a measurement of in-law adjustment, sufficiently 
precise and discriminating for this investigation, 
was established. 

Since the answers to the questions in the schedule 
were not all short, objective answers and could not 
be scored by precise numerical designations, it was 
decided that a subjective rating of good, fair, or 
poor would be given by the judge for each of the 
items. 

The parents were considered as a couple. If the 
parents were divorced and both parents had re- 
married, a composite adjustment of all four was 
made. When one parent was deceased and the 
remaining parent had not remarried, adjustment to 
the one parent was considered in the same way as 
adjustment to both. 

To determine the reliability and validity of the 
index, the following procedure was employed. 

The two committee members and I agreed to 
make independent estimates of the same 10 ques- 
tionnaires picked at random. Agreement on each 
individual item and the final estimates was reached 
with 100 per cent unanimity. Another attempt to 
test the consistency of adjustment ratings was made 
as follows: When I had completed the ratings for 
the remaining 69 schedules, my committee members 
judged the last 5 I did to determine whether my 
judgments were the same as when we did the first 
10. Here again, complete agreement was found. 
The consistency of the ratings was accepted with a 
reasonable amount of confidence. 

After all the schedules were rated according to 
the criteria set up, every factor that I believed might 
contribute to the total adjustment was measured 
against the ratings. By employing the Chi-square 
formula, I was able to get a measure of the signifi- 
cance of each factor. 

All items were considered separately for the hus- 
band’s and wife’s adjustment with their in-laws. 

In-law interaction did not appear to be the diffi- 
cult problem popular belief has led us to expect. 
For both the husband and wife, there was a tendency 
for good adjustment with their in-laws. Examina- 
tion of the table will reveal the striking skewness in 
the distribution of adjustment ratings that occurred 
in this study. 

The factors most significantly related to good in- 
law adjustment for both husband and wife were: 

1. Approval of couple’s marriage by the parents. 
Our national mores may sanction individualism and 
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free choice of mate, but parents still have some 
power of veto. At least, it might be said they are 
interested in the marital future of their childrer 
and usually give expression to their approval or 
disapproval. In the total sampling, there was no 
schedule in which this question regarding the atti- 
tude of the parents toward the marriage of the 
couple was not checked. Parents are used to guid- 
ing their children and, in a decision that is so im- 
portant to their child and themselves, they cannot 
help wanting their vote to count. If the couple 
marries in spite of the parents’ opposition, there is 
likely to be some hostility, making adjustment more 
difficult to achieve. 


Distribution of total adjustment ratings 


WIFE'S ADJUSTMENT HUSBAND 8&8 ADJUST 
RATING TO HUSBAND 8 MENT TO 
PARENTS WIFE 8S PARENTS 
per cent per cent 
Good adjustment 58 68 
Fair adjustment 36 24 
Poor adjustment 6 5 


The findings of this investigation strongly sup- 
ported this hypothesis, with a less than 1 per cent 
significance, for both husband’s and wife’s adjust- 
ment. 

2. Meeting the prospective partner’s family before 
marriage. Books on marriage, written for young 
people, strongly advise getting into each other's 
home and meeting the prospective partner’s families 
In light of this emphasis, it was interesting to note 
that adjustment was far more favorable for those 
husbands and wives who met their in-laws before 
they were married and particularly before they were 
engaged. The relations of in-law adjustment to the 
time the husband met his wife’s parents, and the 
wife met her husband’s parents, was of less than 1 
per cent significance. This seems related to the im- 
portance of the parents’ approval of the marriage. 
If they met their child’s future spouse, they would 
feel that their role of consultant and adviser was 
not neglected. 

3. Friendliness of parental families toward each 
other when they met. Even though it is important 
for the new spouse to know his partner’s family 
before marriage, it did not appear to matter greatly 
whether the parental families knew each other before 
the couple’s marriage. However, if and when they 
did meet, their feelings toward each other appeared 
to be an influence upon the young couple’s adjust- 
ment with their respective in-laws. 

4. A separate household for each couple and their 
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children, free from the presence of other relatives. 
Findings of the present study substantiate the popu- 
lar impression of the undesirability of living with 
relatives. In addition to a rating scale that pointed 
to the unsatisfactory arrangement of double living, 
all but nine respondents who gave information on 
this point made one or more comments such as “Need 
to be alone” and “We are much better friends now 
that we have our own homes.” 

5. Happy marriage of the parents and of the 
couple. The nature of this association may be ex- 
plained by the fact that, if the parents are happily 
married, they have less need for overattachment to 
their children. The explanation for the relation be- 
tween the couple’s marriage happiness and in-law 
adjustment may well be that the problem is a basic 
lack of maturity on the part of one or both of the 
spouses, 

6. Marriage between persons of the same religion. 
For the couples in this study, this factor was sig- 
nificantly related to in-law adjustment. 

7. Wife's education for marriage. A question, di- 
rected to the wife only, asked if she had taken a 
course in marriage. <A less than 5 per cent value 
was found for the wife’s adjustment with her in- 
laws with definite likelihood of good adjustment if 
she had taken a marriage course at Cornell or some 
other institution, and a 2 per cent level of probabil- 
itv for the husband's adjustment if his wife took 
the marriage course. 

8. Happy relationship between the parents and 
yrandchildren. The amount of time the older couple 
spent with their grandchildren was not so important 
is the feeling tone that existed between the grand- 
parents and grandchildren. When the adjustment 
to in-laws was good, the relationship with the chil- 
dren was more often a happy one; or perhaps, re- 
stated, if the relationship lacked interest or was 
annoying, poor adjustment resulted. 

9. Similarities in the pattern of social activity. 
Two factors related to the wife’s adjustment to 
her in-laws were: (a) The couple and the husband’s 
parents were alike in the pattern of their organiza- 
tional activity, and (b) the couple was married 
more than seven years. 

Only one factor was statistically significant for 
the husband’s adjustment with his in-laws which 
was unrelated to the wife’s adjustment. That factor 
was his having the same education as his wife or 
more. 

In addition to the above statistical findings, the 
feeling tone that seemed to stand out most clearly 
between those with a good adjustment and a poor 
adjustment indicated: 
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1. That those young couples with a good adjust- 
ment seemed to be working as a unit, accepting both 
families as their own and regarding all problems 
as a common task. (Those with a poor adjustment, 
on the other hand, showed the tendency to blame 
the spouse’s family for friction in all areas.) 

2. That an intimate title of address to in-laws, 
such as Mother and Dad, was almost always found 
among those with a good adjustment. 

3. That in-law adjustment is a mutual process 
as implied by many of the respondents. (In answer- 
ing the question “What did you or your husband 
do to make an adjustment with your parental fami- 
lies?” those with good adjustment stated, “None 
was necessary,” implying complete acceptance of 
Others did not find 
the adjustment so easy at first but made sincere 


each other from the beginning. 


efforts to understand their in-laws. The responses 
of the poorly adjusted seemed to imply easy defeat 
or lack of acceptance of the fact that adjustment 
with in-laws was part of their responsibility.) 

4. That the young couple needs the security of 


the parents behind them but not interference or 


control. (When the respondents were asked “In 
what ways have your parents and your parents-in- 
law helped you and your husband?” there was al- 
most complete unanimity of response from those 
with a good adjustment and such statements as 
“They have never interfered, but they have always 
given us the security that they would give us help 
when we needed it,” and “We can always talk things 
over with them, but they don’t meddle.” The poorly 
adjusted registered many complaints about the ‘too 
free and frequent advice” and, when they were asked 
to list any conflicts that existed between the couple 
and the parental families, almost all implied lack of 
freedom for the couple to lead their own lives in 
their own way.) 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain what 
factors present before and after marriage are asso- 
ciated with successful or unsuccessful in-law adjust- 
ment. The sample on which the study was based 
was limited to 79 home economies college alumnae 
and their husbands. This is small and not repre- 
sentative of the general population, but it is my 
hope that the findings may throw some further light 
on the subject of in-law adjustment. 
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Public Health Nutritionists 
Work to Aid Many People 


ELizaABeTH J. YEO 
Tennessee Department of Health 
What does a public health nutritionist do? How 
can one person do much to improve the nutrition 
of people in 35 counties? How does she know if 
she has accomplished anything when she spends 
only a few weeks out of a year in each county? 
These are just a few of the questions that are asked 
of public health nutritionists, and each nutritionist’s 
answers will vary according to the public health 
program of which she is a part. The locality and the 
nutritional status of the people are other factors 
which strongly influence the answers. Let us inves- 
tigate the work of a public health nutritionist in 
East Tennessee and see if this will shed any light 
on questions that have been asked. 

First, what does she do? A major part of her 
work is dependent on the personnel and the pro- 
gram of the county health departments. These 
vary all the way from one nurse, one sanitarian, 
and a clerk to highly organized departments with 
a health officer, several nurses and sanitarians, a 
health educator, a venereal disease investigator, and 
other specialized workers. Because of the many 
counties in her area, she looks to these people as 
the main channels through which nutrition educa- 
tion is disseminated. Her objective is to make 
nutrition an integral part of the many phases of 
their programs including maternal and child health, 
communicable disease and tuberculosis control, 
crippled children’s service, school health, and com- 
munity health education. 

If you were to hear of this nutritionist’s spending 
a day making home visits with a nurse, you might 
wonder how she can reach many people this way. 
She feels that shared home visits are an excellent 
means of teaching practical nutrition to the nurse. 
For instance, planting a patch of turnip greens 
may be a much more practical suggestion than en- 
couraging the use of citrus fruits and juices to in- 
crease the consumption of vitamin C in many 


families. 
During the school year, arrangements may be 


made for the nutritionist to talk to teachers, indi- 
vidually or in groups, to discuss nutrition education 


materials, activities, and methods of teaching better 
food habits to children. In the summer, health 
education workshops may be the media for this 
type of work. Last summer, the nutritionist spent 
full time in a two-week workshop sponsored by the 
two universities in the area. One hundred and sixty 
teachers enrolled to discover what they could do 
about “Health Promotion Through Better Nutri- 
tion.” 

Group teaching in regular health department 
clinics, such as prenatal or pneumothorax, work 
with PTA groups, and staff conferences on nutrition 
are a few more of the activities in which the nutri- 
tionist might participate. But in Tennessee, she 
never goes about her business alone. She is always 
working through channels opened up for her by 
other health department personnel and trying to 
integrate nutrition into the total health program. 

In the discussion of what the nutritionist in East 
Tennessee does, the second question has also been 
answered. Obviously, she does not expect to im- 
prove the nutrition of the people in 35 counties by 
herself. working in a consultant 
capacity with local personnel, that nutrition will 


She hopes, by 


become a part of their everyday health teaching. 
How does she know if she has accomplished any- 
thing? 


realizes that community education is a long-term 


In many cases, she can only hope. She 
process and does not expect to see results in a day 
or even a year. When nurses or teachers or other 
community workers begin to ask more questions 
more nutrition problems, she feels that 
But actual improvement 


and see 
progress is being made. 
in the eating habits and health of the people is hard 
to measure without scientifically conducted research 
studies. Until more of these can be done, we can 
only set up our objectives and try to reach our goal 
of improved health through better nutrition edu- 
cation. 


Oklahoma Conference 
Studies Group Processes 


BLANCHE Portwoop 
Oklahoma Division of Vocational Education 


“Building Homes through Better Family Living” 
was the theme for the 1950 conference of the voca- 
tional homemaking teachers of Oklahoma on the 
University of Oklahoma campus from August 6 to 
11. The aims of the conference were to provide 
training and materials for the growth and develop- 
ment of teachers in group work in order to vitalize 
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the contributions of vocational homemaking to fam- 
ily life. 

Approximately 300 participants included voca- 
tional homemaking teachers and supervisors, the 
state director of vocational education, the state 
director of secondary education, an assistant in 
adult education, a university president, college and 
university teachers from each of the reimbursed in- 


stitutions, local school administrators, parents, a 





Four radio h oadcasts were held during the confe rence, 


minister, a civic leader, and members of the Future 
Homemakers of America and Future Farmers of 
America. 

The nature of the family, which is a group, and 
the very nature of homemaking teaching, which 
includes many groups, call for the newer knowledge 
of group processes which make possible maximum 
vroup growth and development. The development 
of group process techniques is believed to be vital 
to the goal of shortening the gap between what we 
claim as our democratic creeds and what we actually 
do in life situations. 

The conference was planned so that all partici- 
pants took part in preconference training on group 
methods and leadership. The skills and under- 
standings developed in the preconference training 
vere applied to the general conference procedure in 
small work groups and in general sessions. 

Before and during the conference, special services 
of a consultant on conference procedures and a co- 
ordinator of family life education were available. 

The concept of a leader as a functional aid to the 
success of a group received particular emphasis. 


The roles of observer, recorder, consultant, and 
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hostess were also given special stress in training 
groups where the techniques of performing the sev- 
eral functions were studied. 

It was recognized that family life education is a 
continuous program for all ages and both sexes. 
The general sessions stimulated thinking through 
appropriate emphasis on the contribution of home- 
making education to family life education. By 
keeping the family as the focus, the homemaking 
teachers make a unique contribution to the enrich- 
ment of family life. Homemaking education has 
helped develop family life education, and family life 
education helps to integrate all homemaking educa- 
tion. 

Role-playing, dramatization, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, panels, symposiums, buzz sessions, exhibits, 
and sound films provided many ways in which 100 
per cent participation was achieved. Daily ‘“Spar- 
klers” during the general sessions explored some 
newer curriculum trends in housing, clothing, nutri- 
tion, and family relationships in a school and com- 
munity program. 

One of the major goals of the planning committee 
was to help each teacher and participant feel secure 


and important as a member of the group. Like the 
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One “Sparkler” was “Red Ridina Hood’s Food Basket od 


good home where the optimum growth and develop- 
ment of each member is a concern of the whole 
family unit, the conference was considered as a 
place where creative group discussion would result 
in the growth and development of each participant. 
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General sessions were alternated with small groups 
which provided a warm congenial atmosphere where, 
in the process of looking at vocational homemaking 
problems, members found a close relationship be- 
tween individuals, groups, ideas, and _ progress. 
These ideas were shared in a daily bulletin prepared 
by the recorders. 

Nor did the conference neglect fun and frolic. 
Swimming, square dancing, a little loafing, and bed- 
room discussion groups provided levity and relaxa- 
tion. 

Some basic principles expressed through devo- 
tionals during the conference emphasized that it is 
well to choose the better and the best from that 
which is good, that the deep-rooted values which 
give stability and security can be strengthened, that 
it is possible for a workman to become an artist in 
his field, and that as love and understanding prevail 
among people there may be power and _ progress 
made in behalf of individuals, the family unit, and 
the larger society. 

Continuous evaluation by all participants gave 
direction and release through understandings to all. 
They became increasingly aware of the basic con- 
tributions being made toward understanding one- 
self and others in the present world situation 
through democratic living. They also became more 
aware of the fact that what each person is as an 
individual contributes the lifegiving spark to homes, 
schools, and communities. There was an increasing 
realization that a conference is people, that people 
are ideas, and that ideas are the lifeblood of 


progress. 


The Foreign Student 


at an American University 


Susan HoLMEs 
Featherston, New Zealand 


When I look back on my two years at a large 
American university, I realize that it was a time 
of continual adjustment and learning. By learning 
I do not mean the daily lectures and perusal of 
books alone, for early days were filled with a hun- 
dred other new and strange experiences, many dif- 
ferent from anything that was familiar in my native 
background. Now I can laugh at the anxiety I 
had over understanding the true American meaning 
of some words; the different values set by my fellow 
students on certain aspects of scholastic and social 
attainment; the mental pricing of a meal in pounds, 
shillings, and pence as I selected it for the first 
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time from the cafeteria line; and, at the end of the 
day, the assessment of these events. What did the 
differences mean? How did they compare with 
university life at home? 

To begin with, there is the problem of not know- 
ing how far a limited income will stretch. How use- 
ful it would be if the universities could give each 
student a suggested week’s budget based on average 
income levels. This would tell one how much money 
to allow for simple meals, for entertainment, laun- 
dry, clothing, and board. I am quite sure that this 
would save considerable worry both for the stu- 
dent and the adviser, to whose lot often falls the 
problem of helping to find supplements for an in- 
sufficient or misspent income. How well I remember 
writing to my own adviser to ask if I could live on 
$800 a year! 

Then there is the question of living. In my own 
ease, through a misinterpretation of the word 
“dormitory,” I spent too large a proportion of my 
first year’s income on a single room. To New Zea- 
landers, “dormitory” means a long room with many 
beds in it. When the office of residential halls wrote 
to me and mentioned that there would be dormitory 
accommodation for graduate women, | immediately 
envisaged a long crowded room with no opportunity 
for quiet study. In haste, I wrote back and pleaded 
for a single room. 

A complete change of diet is an interesting ex- 
perience for a nutritionist. Although I was familiar 
with American creamed foods, soft breads, salads, 
and pies, these were all foods which in New Zealand 
we tended to serve only on special occasions. 
I had never attempted to eat these dishes every dav 
Coming, as I then did, from the simple and some- 
what restricted English diet, the sudden change to 
ample amounts of protein and fat caused my diges- 
tive downfall. After two weeks of severe trouble 
I learned how to eat American food! 

Another point which I learned is that when one 
is in a state of anxiety one longs for familiar foods. 
I well remember how much my Chinese and Indian 
friends enjoyed a serving of rice and how I looked 
for the firm-textured rye bread, so like the European 
loaf, which was sold three times a week at the 
cafeteria. I believe that the home economics cafe- 
terias could do much to help the adjustment of the 
foreign students by providing regularly during the 
early weeks of the semester the basic cereal foods 
which are eaten by the majority in their homelands. 

Social life provides a place for all foreigners. We 
felt weleome everywhere. Although customs may 
be different in other lands, genuine kindness is 
understood by all nations in the world. It seemed 
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that there were few chances for a foreigner to feel 
lonely because one soon became associated with a 
professional, university social, or foreign student 
group. Likewise, the church and the clubs in neigh- 
boring towns should be remembered for their gener- 
ous welcome. 

Perhaps one of the biggest dangers for the foreign 
student is to spend too much time with friends of 
the same nationality. It is much easier to stay with 
people who have a common language and tastes than 
it is to learn the way of Americans, thus neglecting 
perhaps one of the most important parts of univer- 
sity education. For if we are to be able to interpret 
truly American art and science, we must understand 
something about the nation from which it has 
sprung. Another, and opposite, danger which be- 
sets the lonely foreign student is a desire to become 
completely associated with everything American. 
During this process, we try to forget our own ways 
and instead become rather poor imitations of an- 
other people. This is a pity, because in our own 
wav we have something to give our American fellow 
students. From the point of view of practical learn- 
ing also, this attitude is disastrous; in our attempt 
to do well in the American scene, we may acquire 
a type of edueation which may not be useful in our 
own homes, where the prevailing standards of living 
are different. 

Most foreign students, who have not already es- 
tablished a reputation in their own countries, come 
to an American university to get a degree. This is 
Important because the degree is a measure of ability 
in the western world, besides carrving with it a 
prestige value which is sometimes very important 
at home. American degree courses are naturally 
planned to develop the system of education which 
prevails in the senior high schools. In some univer- 
sitv undergraduate courses, students are required 
to cover a vast amount of information, and often an 
extremely detailed account of facts is expected to 
be reproduced for tests and examinations. There is 
an unfortunate tendency for some foreigners, who 
may lack a background in a certain subject and 
experience in the objective examination system, to 
spend too much time memorizing in order to pass 
tests rather than reading widely to gain an intelli- 
gent understanding of basic principles. For this 
reason, it is important to plan light schedules during 
the semesters when the student is taking subjects 
for which he or she may lack the previous training 
of the American. 

Another temptation, for which the foreign as well 
as the American student may fall, is that of taking 


easy courses in which one has a good background, 
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merely to insure high marks which will help to 
bring up the over-all examination average at the 
end of the semester. This may cost valuable time 
which could have been better spent on more difficult, 
but more useful, subjects. 

The foreign student must obviously be proficient 
in the degree subjects, but should he or she try to 
attain the high averages of the American student, 
perhaps at the cost of securing a sound under- 
standing of the basie principles? I think not. 

We come to America to acquire a knowledge 
which we can use to help our people at home, not to 
memorize Chapter 5 in order to earn a grade of 90 
per cent in the next test. Where objective exami- 
nations are the custom, perhaps the student might 
be allowed the alternative of writing a term paper, 
or of taking a written or oral examination. Although 
it is often said that the student is not judged by the 
grade sheet alone, this does mean much to thie indi- 
vidual. It is a measure of success among fellow 
students, and it is always encouraging to know that 
one has done well in the eyes of the professor. 

In the applied sciences, the value of field experi- 
ence cannot be overemphasized. It is especially use- 
ful to spend time in areas where the standard of 
living, the way of life, and the climate resemble 
those of our homelands. For this reason, it seems 
advantageous to place foreign students in univer- 
sities in areas of the United States which resemble 
their homelands. I shall always be grateful to the 
New Mexico Department of Public Health for al- 
lowing me to spend a week with a nutritionist in 
New Mexico. There I had an opportunity to see 
publie health work carried out on a limited expendi- 
ture, in conditions which approached those of some 
of the poorer parts of the world where I hoped to 
work later on. Much as we foreigners enjoy observ- 
ing the highly developed technical approach to prob- 
lems in the wealthy states, it is perhaps more useful 
for us to keep in touch with situations that are less 
up to date but more real in terms of our own specific 
backgrounds. 

A common fault shared by most of us is that of 
trying to do too much in America. Kind hosts and 
hostesses often fill both social and field programs 
to the limit of human endurance. We, in turn, hate 
to miss the good things which are offered to us. The 
sad result is that we become too tired to absorb 
what we are shown. Field trips should be planned 
with great care to include fewer but representative 
situations in order to allow time to observe thor- 
oughly and to write up notes at leisure. We also 


need a few more hours to think how we could use 


the new idea at home. 
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The problem of application is important among 
the younger and less experienced students. Some 
study of the social sciences may help one to translate 
technical ideas born in American life into the terms 
of the cultural conditions that exist in other parts 
of the world. In my own ease, I found that courses 
in applied anthropology not only helped me to 
understand American life more readily but also to 
apply new ideas to other situations. 

These are some of the problems which came my 
way or that of my foreign student friends attending 
an American university. Some are so simple that 
they almost seem ridiculous, and yet it is the small 
things which may cause great anxiety among new- 
comers to university life. It will be readily seen 
that many would not trouble the older and more 
mature student, but in all ages education has been 
sought by young people. Perhaps a few of these 
points, which seem to influence foreign student wel- 
fare, therefore, are worthy of consideration. 


Eprtror’s Note: Miss Holmes held an AHEA inter- 
national scholarship at Cornell University during 
the academic vears 1948-49 and 1949-50. She ex- 
pected to begin her nutrition education work in the 
South Pacific Islands in Suva about the middle of 
November and to participate there in a community 
experiment in social welfare improvement. 


Report from the 1950 


Conference on Aging 


Lucite W. ReYNOLDs 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
and FLorence McKInNEY 

Kansas State College 


Discussion group VI on family life, living arrange- 
ments, and housing was one of nine discussion 
groups to which delegates to the Conference on 
Aging were assigned. This conference was held in 
Washington, D. C., on August 13, 14, and 15, 1950. 
Delegates came from all sections of the country and 
represented a wide variety of organizations and 
interests. 

The objectives of this “National Exploratory 
Forum” were (1) to provide a forum for persons 
concerned with the aging; (2) to revaluate the 
potentialities of older people toward ensuring their 
useful and satisfactory participation in the life of 
the community; (3) to stimulate the exchange of 
ideas among persons of varied experience, with a 
view to solving the problems of the aging through 
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voluntary and public organizations in each state, 
city, and community; (4) to define the nature and 
extent of these problems as they affect the individ- 
ual, his family, his community; (5) to promote re- 
search on aging in such fields as employment, health, 
education, recreation, rehabilitation, and social and 
psychological adjustment; and (6) to transmit the 
findings of this conference to interested groups, in- 
cluding the federal government, as guide lines for 
developing policies with regard to our older people. 

To facilitate the work of Section VI, the group 
was divided into three work sections: family life, 
housing, and services. Each subsection reported its 
discussion to the entire section daily, making a sum- 
mary analysis with some recommendations that 
were accepted by the group as a whole and reported 
to the more than 800 participants in nine other dis- 
cussion groups at the final luncheon meeting. 

The subsection on family life thought the personal 
patterns of adjustment in family relations which 
characterize youth and middle age largely de- 
termine the type and quality of familial relations in 
old age. Among the characteristics of family life 
assumed to be conducive to successful aging were: 
large family, strong kinship ties, family well inte- 
grated in community life, preservation of some indi- 
vidual property rights and other personal preroga- 
tives, opportunities to contribute proportionate to 
one’s abilities, and some stability in integration 
between traditional and changing values. While 
family life is a typical experience of all, diversity 
in family norms (ethnic, economic, religious, geo- 
graphic), structures, and patterns is very great and 
must be taken into account in the analysis of family 
relations with respect to aging. Issues and prob- 
lems confronting the aged individual are the same 
as he faced at other periods, but they become more 
subtle and hidden as the individual grows older. 

The subsection on housing pointed out that hous- 
ing is a living arrangement as well as shelter. Lack 
of satisfactory living arrangements is a complex 
problem for older people. Most older people do not 
wish to give up their homes since homes provide 
social and economic security and community status. 
The reduced opportunity for employment and an 
inadequate retirement income, however, make it 
difficult if not impossible for many older people to 
retain their own homes. Even when they do con- 
tinue to live in their own homes, the size of the 
house and the lack of modern conveniences may 
interfere with maintenance of health and complicate 
the problem of care during illness. 

As an alternative, many elderly people move in 
with their married children. In some respects this 
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plan may be a far from satisfactory living arrange- 
ment. For one reason, the modern urban dwelling 
unit is too small to provide the privacy that the 
aged person desires and needs. 

Another alternative is to live in a home for the 
aged. It was pointed out that at present less than 
5 per cent of elderly people live in these homes. 
\ttention was called to the need for making pro- 
vision for such community services as visits by 
nurses, housekeeping aids, and hospital-home-care 
plans that will make it possible for aged people 
who wish to do so to continue to live in their own 
homes. Representatives of public housing empha- 
sized the importance of providing dwelling units in 
these housing projects for elderly people who are 
living alone. 

Another problem that received some consideration 
was that of elderly farm people, especially farm 
tenants and laborers, when they are no longer able 
to work. The importance of appraising current 
efforts to provide satisfactory housing for aged 
people was stressed, and the need for research in 
this aspect of housing was emphasized by several 


participants. 


Research Points to New 
Versatility for Turkey 


Rose ErRIsMAN and JENNIE WILMOT 
Univers ity of T ras 


During World War II, the Armed Forces wanted 
Dig turkeys Big, broad-breasted toms were the 
inswer both for size and economy of production. 
But when the war was over and the Army stopped 
buying in wartime quantities, the tom turkey mar- 
ket became distinctly unprofitable. The big prob- 
em, then, was what to do with this type of turkey 
which was too large for family use. Small families 
found it hard to use the large birds except for special 
occasions, and turkey was not always an economical 
buy nor easy to prepare. 

The purposes of our investigation were: (1) to 
study ways of using turkey as a year-round food 
from the point of view of the small family, includ- 
ing (a) basic study of use of the whole turkey and 
(b) development of recipes for the use of turkey 
parts; and (2) to study the influence of storage in 
a home freezer cabinet on tenderness and flavor of 
turkey steaks and other turkey parts. 

For the basic study, the plan was to prepare and 
stuff a whole turkey, wrap and freeze it, and store 
it in a home cabinet for later use. The two objec- 
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tives were to judge quality of the product and to 
check time saving when roast turkey is planned as 
a part of a guest meal. 

The advantage of freezing a stuffed turkey for 
cooking at a future time was evident from the fact 
that the preparation time for the turkey, 45 minutes, 
would be less important in advance of a guest meal 
than in immediate connection with that meal. 

The advantage of storage of turkey parts, in- 
cluding steaks and ground meat from boned turkeys, 
from the point of view of space in a home cabinet 
was obvious, although no attempt was made to 
measure this advantage specifically. 

Development of preparation methods for parts 
included making a variety of loaves, a variety of 
patties, turkeyburgers, ground turkey creole, cro- 
quettes, ‘““Turkey-in-the-Blanket,” baked thighs and 
drumsticks with stuffing, and cooking steaks by a 
variety of methods such as baking, frying, and 
broiling. 

Comparisons between fresh turkey parts and 
comparable parts frozen and stored from one to five 
weeks were made These comparisons were also 
made on fresh turkey steaks and steaks frozen and 
stored from one to six weeks. 

Judging of the various products included organo- 
leptic testing for tenderness, moistness, and flavor, 
and objective testing for tenderness by means of 
a penetrometer and/or a Warner-Blatzler shear. 

By storing turkey parts in the home freezer cabi- 
net, farm families would be able to have another 
variety of meat throughout the vear, and this would 
also serve as a means of counteracting the effects 
of a surplus market or drastic price cut. 

Meat from parts not used in preparation of steaks, 
ground and packaged suitably, is convenient for 
quick use in a number of attractive and appetizing 
ways, including loaves, turkeyburgers, and patties. 
Bones may be processed for stock. 

Turkey with stuffing for a small family was a 
satisfactory and economical use of thighs and legs. 
Dressing was placed between the pieces of turkey. 

taw turkey steaks were more tender and moist 
and better in flavor when completely cooked by 
broiling or baking than steaks precooked in a pres- 
sure saucepan before broiling or baking. 

Orange juice and French dressing gave a pleasing 
flavor to turkey steaks and increased their tender- 
ness. 

Increasing storage time of frozen parts increased 
tenderness within the limits of the time used in 
this study. 

The most desirable temperature was 300°F for 
baking turkey products. 











HEA Activities 





Defense Plans Considered 
by Women’s Organizations 


MarsorieE M. HEseELTINE 
Vice-President, AHEA 
and Mi_prep Horton 

Executive Secretary, AHEA 


Plans for the formation of a Clearing House for 
National Defense were made by representatives of 
32 national women’s groups in a meeting on October 
6, 1950, in Washington, D.C. Judge Sarah Hughes, 
president of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., in co-opera- 
tion with eight women’s organizations, called and 
arranged for the meeting. The other eight organi- 
zations responsible for the meeting were: American 
Association of University Women; Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; General Federation of Women’s Clubs; League 
of Women Voters of the U. 8.; National Board, 
YWCA;; National Council of Catholic Women; Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; United Council 
of Church Women. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, one of the 32 national groups, 
was represented by Marjorie Heseltine, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mildred Horton, executive secretary. 

Lady Reading, chairman of the Women’s Volun- 
teer Services in England, reported on the various 
types of work performed by her group during World 
War II. She pointed out that women’s work in 
the case of bombing included many big and little 
jobs which were required to preserve the regularity 
of day-to-day living. Among those mentioned were 
evacuation, care of the injured and sick, feeding 
and clothing the homeless, and “replacing false 
teeth and spectacles lost during a night raid.” 

Much of the suecess of the Women’s Volunteer 
Services was attributed to three points: (1) The 
program had national coverage; (2) there was con- 
tinuity of effort; and (3) the plan was simple and 
every person knew her responsibility and had a 
spiritual conviction of its worth. 

Jane Hoey, director of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, in her presentation of “Women’s 
tesources for Maintaining American Ideals,’ made 
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two points which seem particularly applicable to 
Recognizing that war brings an increase 


all of us. 
in family disruption, she urged first that one of 
our chief goals be to “preserve family life.’ Second, 
she encouraged all of us to use the organizations 
which we now have, both private and public, in 
carrying out the jobs which may develop as a result 
of our present situation. 

Margaret Hickey, former president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, gave the keynote address. 
the other speakers were Mrs. Lucy Howorth of 
the American Association of University Women, 
Mrs. Elinore Herrick of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Elizabeth Morrissy of the National 
Council of Catholic Women. 

At the conclusion of the day’s session, it was the 
that the following steps 


Among 


sense of those 
should be taken: 
1. That women realize that they must assume re- 


present 


sponsibilities commensurate with their ability ; 
that they mobilize their full resources at all 
levels for civil and military defense on the pro- 
duction line and in maintaining American ideals; 
that each individual woman must measure up for 
full partnership in all tasks ahead 

2. That qualified women be appointed to planning 
and administrative posts in defense agencies at 
national, state, and local levels 

3. That the experience and judgment of women be 
utilized in the regulation of prices and the alloca- 
tion of civilian goods 

4. That, in order to mobilize womanpower in the 
shortest possible time, the national organiza- 
tions, representing all sectors of American 
women, be united through a “Clearing House of 
Women’s Organizations for National Defense” 
Mrs. Hiram Houghton, president of the General 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

man of the steering committee, which included the 


was named chair- 


General Federation and 13 other national organiza- 
tions. As plans develop, JouRNAL readers will be 


kept informed. 


Committee Reviews Work 
and Makes New Plans 


Henrietta M. THOmMpson 


Chairman, Consumer Interests Committee 


Some plans and projects considered by AHEA’s 
consumer interests committee at its meeting in 
Washington, D. C. on October 14 and 15, 1950 are 
summarized briefly here. 

The AHEA consumer standard for housedresses, 





nd 
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reported Mary Whitlock, was approved by the ex- 
ecutive board. Work has been carried on with 


housedress manufacturers, and kits containing 
dresses and television script will be available for 
use by state committees soon. 

Eight hundred copies of the American Standard 
on cooking and baking utensils were distributed, 
said Ardenia Chapman in her American Standards 
\ssociation report. She suggested a letter to be 
sent to manufacturers urging them to label their 
itensils. Eighty-five thousand copies of the rayon 
standard flier have been sent out. 

The leaflet “How to Buy Straight Chairs” is 
ready. Besides this buying leaflet, the commit- 
tee’s program will be promoted through JouRNAL 
articles, television, and releases. 

Excerpts from the statement prepared by the sub- 
committee considering our relationship to emer- 
gency programs are as follows: 

In view of the opportunities presented ind the demands 
made upon the Am«e rican Home Economics Association 
luring World War II for help in formulating policies and 
iction affecting families’ economic welfare, such as matters 
of price and quality relationships of civilian goods and the 
illocation of materials and man power for the manufacture 
of these items, the consumer interests committees 

commended that the executive committee take action to 
repare the Association for effective service along thes 
nes in the present emergency situation 

Specifically, CIC recommends that the executive com- 
mittee 
|. Recognize the need for consumer representation at the 

policy -making level in those aspects of the defense pro- 

gram which involve price and quality controls and allo- 
cation of goods for civilian use and do everything pos- 
sible to secure such representation 

2. Make provision within the framework of the AHEA’s 
present organization for intensified effort in the area of 


onsumers’ interests during the emergenev period 


Food and Nutrition Division 
Asks for Research Reports 


AspBy MARLATT 
Chairman, Research Committee 


Food and Nutrition Division, AHEA 


The food and nutrition division of the AHEA 
vould like to have a correct mailing list of AHEA 


members engaged in food and/or nutrition research. 


[f vou have not done so, please send me your name 
nd address and the names of research colleagues 
nd students who may be potential members of the 
\ssociation. 

We need help, also, in obtaining an estimate of 
he number of food.and nutrition papers which may 
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be available for a research program at the annual 

meeting in Cleveland from June 26 to 29, 1951. 

Please write me as soon as possible, indicating the 

title or titles of papers you may wish to submit for 

presentation at this meeting. 
The following regulations apply to all papers: 

1. Only research which has not yet been published 
will be considered. 

2. Presentation must be made by one of the authors 
of the paper. 

3. All papers presented at the convention are the 
property of the Association. As such, they 
should not be presented to other publications 
until they are released by the editor of the 
JOURNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS. 

4. Five copies of each paper should be submitted 
in full (5 te 6 pages of double-spaced typing). 
Thin paper and carbon copies are acceptable, if 
legible. 

5. No reports received after March 15 will be con- 

Noti- 

fication of acceptance will be mailed not later 

than May 1, 1951. 

Please call this notice to the attention of other 


sidered for the annual meeting program. 


members of the division who would be interested. 
Send letters to: Abby Marlatt, Kansas State Col- 


lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Meeting on Higher Education 
in National Service Reported 


BevuLaH I. Coon 
U.S O fice of Education 


The Conference on Higher Education in the Na- 
tional Service, called by the American Council on 
Education and held in Washington on October 6 
and 7, 1950, was attended by approximately 1,000 
representatives of institutions of higher learning, 
of organizations, and of government agencies. 

The “long-range” thinking of the conference 
planners and participants was reflected in the mood 
in which the conference was planned and in the 
great care exerted to think in terms of long-term 
national welfare based upon the greatest fairness 
to all: 
parison to large institutions; 


Small institutions should not suffer in com- 
“superior” students, 
even though deferred for a time, should not be 
excluded from their full share of responsibility for 
national service; sufficient material should be allo- 
cated to colleges for instruction and research; basic 
research in all fields of knowledge should continue 
unabated and if possible be increased in scale. 
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As stated in the conference work papers, the pur- 
pose of the conference was “to provide an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of higher education and 
of government co-operatively to plan for the most 
effective utilization of our colleges and universities, 
both for the long-range future and to meet im- 
mediate and foreseeable emergency needs.” 

Work was conducted in joint sessions and in 10 
concurrent sectional meetings, each of these latter 
working with a group of consultants comprising 
representatives of higher education and of govern- 
ment. 

The major emphasis fell upon the military situ- 
ation and the relationship of the military and edu- 
cation. In the section dealing with manpower 
utilization, the discussions dealt very largely with 
the deferment recommendations of the advisory 
committees to the Selective Service Director. The 
following three resolutions were passed: 

“That a student deferment policy is in the national 
interest. 

“That methods of selecting students for deferment 
should employ measures of individual aptitude 
and also take cognizance of the continuing edu- 
cational performance of the individual. 

“That deferments should be granted on the basis of 
individual ability and accomplishment and not 
on the basis of courses or curricula leading to 
specific professions or vocations.” 

The sectional meeting on civil defense recom- 
mended various types of co-operative efforts; for 
instance, that the higher institutions give leader- 
ship at the local level in training leaders for civil 
defense. They recommended that a liaison group 
be formed between the colleges and universities and 
such agencies as the Civil Defense Office, the Office 
of Education, and the American Red Cross to keep 
colleges aware of steps being taken for civil defense 
and serve as a clearinghouse for materials and pro- 
cedures and also that universities serve as centers 
for research in measures for civil defense planning 
and execution. 

The section on education for international re- 
sponsibilities stressed the obligation of each college 
for developing an informed awareness among stu- 
dents, adult community members, and faculty of the 
importance of democratic values and of education 
for international responsibility and for profitable 
educational experiences for students and professors 
from other lands in this country and from this 
country in other lands. They urged greater co- 
ordination of the international activities of colleges 
and universities and supported the work of 
UNESCO and the proposal for a World Association 
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of Colleges and Universities. They resolved that 
“higher education take greater responsibility for 
securing sound and constructive legislative action 
in the field of foreign affairs and particularly on 
behalf of international cultural relations” and that 
“a program of educational reconstruction parallel 
economic aid in Korea.” 

The resolutions adopted at the close of the two- 
day conference combined and re-emphasized high 
lights of the various committee reports, stating 
among other points: 

“The greatest power of the nation lies in well- 
educated and well-trained men and women. To in- 
crease this power, it is imperative that opportunities 
for higher education for secondary school graduates 
of superior ability be substantially increased, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or economic status. 

“We pledge the maintenance of high educational 
standards. 

“A properly safe-guarded student deferment 
policy is in the national interest. There is an ob- 
ligation on the part of deferred students to serve 
in the armed forces or in other work of national im- 
portance on the completion of their education. 

“In order that all available facilities of institu- 
tions of higher education may be used to the maxi- 
mum extent in the service of the nation, we recom- 
mend that a detailed survey of such facilities be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. 

“It is imperative that any program of priorities 
and allocations which may be established by the 
government include educational institutions at a 
sufficiently high priority level so that they may fur- 
ther effectively render essential services for national 
defense and public welfare. 

‘Basie research in all fields of knowledge should 
continue unabated. 

“We recommend that colleges and universities as- 
sume their full responsibilities as community and 
educational leaders in the program of civil de- 
fense. 

“We pledge the resources of higher education to 
define and promulgate the principles of American 
democracy both among our own people and to the 
other peoples of the world. 

“Finally, the conference directs the standing 
committee of the American Council on Education 
to continue the study of the topics discussed in 
these resolutions and in the reports of our special 
section meetings and urges the Council to partici- 
pate actively in the continuing process of national 
planning concerning all aspects of the relationships 
between higher education and the Federal Govern- 
ment in these days of crisis.” 
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New Books 





The Nutritional Improvement of Life. By Henry 
: C. SHERMAN. New York: Columbia University 
| Press, 1950, 270 pp., $3.75. 

“Much of what we had thought to be attributable 
to heredity or fate we now find to be amenable to 
nutritional improvement.” This is part of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition which the author discusses 

in this book. 
steps by which, during the past 60 years, we have 


The first seven chapters show the 


attained our present understanding of what nutri- 
tion can do for the health and welfare of mankind. 
The remaining five chapters discuss the most recent 
developments and what these mean in terms of im- 
provement of all aspects of life. 

The book is well indexed and has an extensive 
selected bibliography. It is a book to read and keep 
close at hand for continued reference because, as Dr. 
Sherman says, “Nutrition is everyone’s adventure.” 
Students, teachers, nutrition workers, and all who 
have any interest in this subject will welcome this 
publication from a master investigator who has 

’ himself carried on many of the experimental 
studies which are the foundations of current nutri- 
tion knowledge. The book completes the group of 

three small volumes which was begun with The 

Science of Nutrition and continued in Foods: Their 

Value and Management.—E. Neice TopHuNTER, 


University of Alabama. 


Vutrition and Diet Therapy. By Fatrrax T 
Prouprit and CortnNE Hocpen Rosinson. Tenth 
edition. New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1950, 950 pp., $4 
The tenth edition of this widely used textbook on 

nutrition and diet therapy has undergone a thor- 

ugh rewriting to bring all chapters in line with new 

evelopments in diet therapy and with the 1948 

evision of the Recommended Dietary Allowances. 

New dietary procedures have been added; for ex- 

mple, low sodium diets, high protein for liver 
isease, and the new regimes for gastric uleer. Ad- 
itional food tables include those for cholesterol, 

sodium and potassium content of foods, the short 
method of dietary analysis, and the new food ex- 

Both folie acid and vita- 

iin B,. are ineluded. All references have been 


hange lists for diabetics. 


rought up to date. 
Two new chapters, “Food and Its Relation to 











Health” and “Growth of the Science of Nutrition,” 
should serve to stimulate the reader’s interest in the 
broader fields of nutrition education and food sup- 
ply. The chapters on food habits, pregnancy, and 
the aged are especially well done and should be of 
interest to the public health nurse as well as the 
undergraduate. In the chapter on infant feeding, 
there is a description of pasteurization of infant 
formulas, but there is no discussion of the theory or 
technique of terminal sterilization, although this 
method is now being recommended by a number of 
health departments. The use of dry skim milk is 
well illustrated in the section which deals with food 
preparation. 

Emphasis throughout is on the normal adequate 
diet designed to meet the need, taste, and income of 
the individual patient. This new revision is organ- 
ized for use with “Manual for Teaching Dietetics 
prepared by the American 
It is crisply written, and the 
It should 


be a welcome text in the training school and on the 


to Student Nurses” 
Dietetic Association. 
printing and layout are very attractive. 


reference shelf of all who teach or practice dietetics. 
-Mary A. Ross, Maine Department of Health 
and We lfare 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations for Successful 
Family Life. By Harotp T. CHRISTENSEN. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950, 510 pp., 
$4.50. 

As the title indicates, this textbook represents an 
analytical point of view toward problems of mar- 
riage and family living. The author employs a sys- 
tematic and rational approach and attempts to focus 
attention upon family processes and interaction as 
well as socio-cultural backgrounds. 

According to the preface, “This is not an encyclo- 
pedia of factual information, nor a marriage man- 
ual, nor a source book, in the sense of having 
something on all subjects pertaining to marriage.” 

Because of its length, however, and the way in 
which contributions of various workers are brought 
to bear on the analysis of certain problems, the book 
will probably be used in all three ways. The 
teacher of a functional marriage course may be 
somewhat impatient with parts of the text which 
treat the family more in its institutional aspects 
than in its interpersonal relationships. The subject 
matter of Chapter 2, for example, “Society and Suc- 
cessful Marriage,” may fit more appropriately into 
prerequisite general sociology than into a functional 
marriage course. 

The book is organized into four major sections: 
“Dimensions,” “Factors,” “Processes,” and “Pro- 
grams.”’ The first and last of these include only one 


chapter each. The second category, “Factors,” con- 
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siders, in five chapters, society as a factor in mar- 
riage and family stability. The third category, 
“Processes,” in seven chapters, deals with the “de- 
velopmental stages or sequence patterns” in the 
family life cycle. It is the section of the book most 
likely to succeed in a functional course. 

The chapter “Growing Old Gracefully” recog- 
nizes a part of the family life cycle sometimes ig- 
nored in marriage courses. At the end of each 
chapter are suggested problems and class projects 
with readings selected from both periodicals and 
books. This readable text contributes to the needed 
synthesis of institutional and functional approaches 
to the study of marriage and the family. Perhaps 
such synthesis cannot yet be achieved in less than 
510 pages.—WiLuiaM M. Smiru, Jr., The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Counseling Adolescents. By Suirtey A. HAMRIN 
and BLANCHE B. Pautson. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1950, 371 pp., $3.50. 
This book is an overview of counseling techniques 

particularly directed at the high school teen-ager. 
Sound organization and clarity are strengths of this 
book. In the first two chapters, the authors have 
skillfully highlighted the psychological concepts nec- 
essary for the understanding of the discussion of the 
counseling process. Chapter one deals with the 
psychological interpretations essential to an under- 
standing of the motives and adjustments of people 
in general; chapter two, with those concepts basic to 
an understanding of the problems confronting ado- 
lescents. In subsequent chapters the authors discuss 
certain aspects of the counseling process, those 
phases of the counseling process as they occur in the 
interview situation, and counseling from the stand- 
point of the areas in which the counselor works. The 
last chapter of the book is concerned with the per- 
sonality of the counselor. 

In evaluating the leading counseling theories, the 
authors do not advocate the exclusive use of any 
one theory, unless the “eclectic approach” could be 
so designated. The eclectic point of view draws 
from the various counseling theories in an effort to 
select one which adequately serves in a particular 
situation. The authors’ thorough training and ex- 
perience give them an understanding of the many 
facets of counseling and would seem to have in- 
fluenced their emphasis on the need to use several 
techniques in counseling adolescents. 

The authors present the eclectic approach “in 


action” by personalizing high school counselors as 
Miss Crandon and Mr. Erlandson. With numerous 
case studies and interviews, these two hypothetical 
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counselors clarify for the reader counseling practices 
that have proved effective at the high school and 
college level. 

Although the book was primarily written for 
counselors in training, it has much valuable infor- 
mation for counselors in service as well as for those 
teachers who are interested in the fullest develop- 
ment of each student—LuciLe ALEXANDER, Ohio 


State Uni ( rsity. 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By Roserr 
Geis Foster. Revised edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950, 316 pp., $2.75. 

This is a revision of a book published in wartime, 
which will serve as an introduction to the subject 
The author has had much experience in this field and 
is well qualified to produce a book which will be 
easily read by young people and which will be usable 
by teachers. 

The book emphasizes the personality and rela- 
tionship phases of marriage and family life, ‘“refer- 
ring the student to other standard sources for much 
of the straight, factual information which already 
has been well formulated and presented by other 
authors.” He states that the book “is not primarily 
a textbook, a reference book, nor a study guide, but 
rather a combination of all three.” It is approached 
from observations and study of self, with explana- 
tion of the significance of observations based upon 
research findings. It is a guide to such a study, al- 
though it does not always explain what is observed 
However, with the supplementary references and 
the help of teachers and counselors, this book should 
help students to solve many of their most perplexing 
problems. 

The parts of the book bear the same general head- 
ings as in the previous edition. In Part IV, “The 
Family and Democratic Society,” one chapter has 


been changed to “The Unmarried.” Important ad- 
ditions to the appendix are: “Where to Go for 
Help” and “Source Materials.” The latter give 


adequate support for developing an interest in more 
detailed reading. There is great improvement in 
the pictures and figures. They are less dramatic, 
perhaps, but portray a wholesome sense of humor 
Several of questionable value have been omitted 
This book reads more smoothly. The author has 
done a superior job of producing a revised edition, 
and he obviously has kept close to his public in 
making changes. Facts and figures are brought up 
to date, research and source materials are timely, 
and the book definitely reflects current trends in 
family living.—Evetyn M. Herrincton, Syracuse 


Unive rsity. 
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Favorite Desserts by Chicago Home Economists 
is again available for groups who wish to sell this 
book as a means of raising money for the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund of the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association. Originally compiled and pub- 
lished by the Chicago HEIB’s, Favorite Desserts 
proved so popular that its publication and distribu- 
tion have been taken over by the publishing firm 
of David MeKay Company, Ine. The new publisher 
presents the book in an attractive spiral-bound 
format, containing 135 pages of recipes, the original 
foreword, and a good index. Single copies will sell 
for $2. Groups who wish to raise funds for PHF 
through sale of this Favorite Desserts cookbook will 
be granted a 40 per cent discount on lots of five or 
more copies and a somewhat larger discount on lots 
of 100 or more. Order from the publisher, David 
MeKay Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


*Today’s Books for Children and Tomorrow’s 
World” by Gladys Murphy Graham is an excellent 
small AAUW brochure which surveys the field of 
children’s books in answer to the question “What of 
American children through their books, their read- 
ing matter, in the period roughly 1933-50?” The 
iuthor concentrates on the constructive elements in 


1 


he field of children’s literature and closes with a 


; 


section on “books that wait to be written.” Copies 
if the 22-page brochure may be ordered from the 
\merican Association of University Women, 1634 
Eve Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 20 


cents, 


Proceedings of the Consumer Information 
Conference sponsored by the consumer interest 
committee of the Ohio Home Economies Association 
n May 1950 have been compiled into a 60-page 
printed bulletin which includes discussions of food 
economics, consumption and consumer buying, deco- 
ation, household equipment, consumer protection, 
household financial management, labeling, stand- 
irdization of consumer goods, information in adver- 
tising and selling, and use of visual aids in consumer 
group discussions. Requests for the publication 
should be directed to Dorothy Scott (president of 
the Ohio Home Economies Association), Campbell 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio or 











to Kenneth Dameron (1948-50 chairman of the 
Association’s consumer interest committee), Hagerty 
Hall, Ohio State University. The price is $2, pay- 
able to the Ohio Home Economics Association. 


More suitable programs of training for thie life 
adjustment education of secondary school pupils 
should result from careful study of “A New Look 
at Life Adjustment Education,” recently published 
by the American Vocational Association, Inc. It 
aims to stimulate thinking and discussion leading 
towards definite action and deals specifically with 
the contributions of practical arts and vocational 
education to life adjustment education. Subdivi- 
sions consider the contributions to be made by agri- 
cultural education, home economics education, trade 
and industrial education, business education, and 
The 48-page printed 
pamphlet may be obtained from the American Voca- 
tional Association, Ine., 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C 


industrial arts edueation. 


Price 25 cents. 


Standards are needed for light-weight pinwale 
corduroy conclude Henrietta M. Thompson and 
Helen A. Wellington in a report of “A Serviceability 
Study of Pinwale Corduroy,” which was conducted 
at the University of Alabama as part of a research 
program on cotton pinwale corduroy. (Previous re- 
ports of other sections of the research program on 
corduroy were published in the JourNAL, November 
1948 and January 1950.) The current report, pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 12, August 1950, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, covers research on the service- 
ability of pinwale corduroy through laboratory tests 
and through actual wear tests on children’s overalls. 


A two-year study of community organization 
methods related to family life, sponsored jointly by 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene and the 
Woman’s Foundation of New York City, is reported 
in handbook style in “Family, Community and Men- 
tal Health—Profiles of Community Action.” Ber- 
nice Milburn Moore, consultant to the homemaking 
division of the Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education and the Hogg Foundation, and Robert L. 
Sutherland, director of the Hogg Foundation, “re- 
corded” the results of the study in this handsome 
booklet with modern illustrations by Betty Cobb. 
“Family, Community and Mental Health” attempts 
to tell the story of what some local communities 
have done to change “the cultural pattern” and to 
furnish the “supplementary services” for the benefit 
of all their people. Copies of this publication may 
be obtained from the Hogg Foundation, University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. Price 50 cents. (Stamps 
are not accepted as payment.) 








Abstracts 





Education 


Contributed by Etvira THOMSON 
University of Minnesota 


The functions of secondary education in the 
United States: Statement of the National Coun- 
cil of Independent Schools. School & Soc. 72, 
No. 1866 (Sept. 23, 1950), pp. 193-195. 

At this time, when war clouds are again hanging 
heavily over our country, the National Council of 
Independent Schools feels that it is necessary to set 
on record the values for which they stand and in 
which they believe. The record will consist of three 
parts and the first, dealing with the functions of the 
secondary school, is discussed in this article. Parts 
Two and Three, now being prepared, will endeavor 
to clarify the purposes, nature, and problems of 
secondary education in the United States and to 
evaluate it. 


Education needs of territories stressed. Report 
to General Assembly by Special Committee on 
Information Transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter. United Nations Bull. 9, No. 7 (Oct. 
1950), pp. 329-331. 

This special report, submitted to the General As- 
sembly, emphasizes the fact that the realization of 
the need for education in the non-self-governing 
territories is widespread and strong, The following 
questions are covered: eradication of illiteracy, 
language of instruction, equal treatment in matters 
relating to education, participation of the inhabi- 
tants in the formulation of educational policy and 
in the administration of education, higher educa- 
tion, and teacher training. 

Continuing close collaboration UNESCO 
was recommended in the solution of problems of 
education in those territories for which that group 


with 


is now responsible. 


How to recognize a modern educational leader, 
M. J. THomas. School Executive 70, No. 1 (Sept. 
1950), pp. 42-44. 

Members of the educational profession, together 
with the public, are becoming more and more aware 
of the importance of high leadership qualities in 
The modern edueator is a 


school administrators. 


leader when he approaches every phase of his school 


system with an enlightened understanding of de- 
mocracy, his newer knowledge of human behavior, 
and the latest in administrative techniques. The 
public school is an integral part of our democracy 
and, knowing this, the modern leader works toward 
a program of understanding and participation de- 
signed to meet student, faculty, home, and com- 
munity needs in our form of government. 


“Classroom” in the Caseades, M. J. Goip and 
H. L. Ropertson. Clearinghouse 25, No. 2 (Oct. 
1950), pp. 80-84. 

Outdoor education as a part of the total school 
program is being developed in the State of Wash- 
ington. A project carried out last May to determine 
its values to older youth proved very successful for 
students, teachers, and specialists who assisted with 
the project. Sixty-five high school juniors—boys 
and girls—spent a week at a camp in the Cascade 
Mountains about 40 miles east of Seattle, building 
human relations by working together and at the 
same time serving their community by improving 
natural resources. 

Conservation specialists worked with educators 
in careful pre-planning to suggest experiences stimu- 
lating to the minds of the young people partici- 
nating. Colleges of education sent prospective 
teachers for experience as counsellors and teaching 
assistants. Group evaluation of the week’s activi- 
ties by all concerned with the project revealed that 
outdoor education is possible and profitable for 


high school pupils. 


Studies nature of general education, P. A. ‘T1rR- 
NEY. Nation’s Schools 46, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), 
p. 46. 

A study of the nature and scope of general educa- 
tion is now under way at the State University of 
New York under the direction of President Alvin 
C. Eurich. The aim is to determine what subjects 
in what fields of study should be taught to all stu- 
dents in all types of colleges, irrespective of the 
vocation the students may ultimately pursue. 

The State University of New York is a decen- 
33 colleges and 
Member educa- 


tralized institution consisting of 
institutes in 25 cities and towns. 
tors representing a wide variety of fields are sharing 
their points of view and objectives to arrive at a 
sound general education program. Regional com- 
mittees are first seeking to determine what results 
should be sought in that they can next 


determine what courses are likely to produce such 


order 


results. 
An opportunity to serve all universities in regard 
to general education should stem from this study. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret Liston 
Iowa State College 


Family formation and the demand for residential 
construction, 8. M. Livincston. Survey Current 
Bus. 30, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 8-15. 

After acknowledging the inadequacy of data, the 
author makes rough estimates to analyze progress 
made toward meeting the demand for residences 
during the postwar years and projects needs of the 
next few vears in light of probable family forma- 
tion. 

Over the last three years, about 1.4 million dwell- 
ing units per year have been built or converted 
from existing structures; this, in contrast to 0.5 
million units a year from 1930 to 1940 and 0.6 mil- 
lion units a year for 1940 to 1947. Improvements 
in existing dwellings are noted from the sample 
census of April 1947 and the 1940 census of housing. 

As he analyzes the “more than normal” growth 
of building, the author observes that more than 
one-half of the net increase of 1.4 million dwellings 
per year over the past three vears “has been re- 
quired to meet the demands stemming from the 
abnormally high marriage rate, the ‘undoubling’ of 
couples already married and the similar ‘undoubling’ 
of single persons who have established separate 
ouseholds.”’ 

The proportion of the population which is married 
is well above that of any prewar year for which data 
ire available, and the annual marriage rate is ap- 
proaching normal. The backlog of housing demand 
is diminishing but still is high—roughly between 
Once this backlog 
has been absorbed, the demand for housing will 
Reduction of 


1.25 to 2.5 million dwellings. 


lepend mainly upon replacement. 
costs can improve the market. 

The article includes several tables and charts on 
marital status and sources of increase in households. 
(n appendix on current additions to housing supply 
vill be of interest to those concerned with the eco- 
nomics of housing. 


The cost of staying alive, A. D. D. Victor. United 
Nations World 4, No. 7 (July 1950), pp. 32-35. 
Tables are presented of rough estimates for (1) 

‘commodity prices and wages in 20 countries all 

ver the world and (2) minutes of working time 

required to earn enough to buy certain foods based 

m the earning power of industrial workers. Con- 
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sideration is given to some of the numerous difficul- 
ties in developing such tables and the pitfalls of 
inter-country comparisons. 

The estimates show up the tragic standard of 
living in the USSR and the relatively “well off” 
position of Australia, the United States, and 
Sweden. 


The food problem, Lorp J. Boyp-Orr. Scientific 

Am. 183, No. 2 (Aug. 1950), pp. 11-15. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, winner of the Nobel Prize in 
1949 and former director-general of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, points 
to some of the political and economic aspects of the 
world’s hunger and suggests some approaches to 
alleviate it. 

Two thirds of mankind live in countries where 
malnutrition and actual hunger prevail. In such 
countries lurk political turmoil and danger of over- 
throw of government. On the economic side exists 
the possibility that surpluses of food in such coun- 
tries as the United States and Canada may bring 
dangerous strains on the stability of the capitalist 
Observes Lord Boyd-Orr, “In a _ well- 
ordered world, the danger of revolt against hunger 
and the threat of food surpluses would cance! each 


system. 


other out. The necessary adjustment could well 
begin with a world food policy based upon human 
needs. It will not be easy, but the effort must be 
made soon.” Since the economic and political evils 
of hunger are international, they cannot be elimi- 
nated by U.S. charity. 

After describing the conflicting views of the pessi- 
mists and the optimists on the ability of mother 
earth to produce sufficient food for her children, 
the author concludes that if she does fail it will be 
due mainly to the failure of governments to adjust 
international politics and economics to permit her 
to give of her almost inexhaustible potential abun- 
dance. 

This excellently written and informative article 
is accompanied by three bar graphs on dietary pat- 
terns, food needs, and food production in various 
parts of the world. 


Generalists versus specialists in social science: 
An economist’s view, J. J. SpeNGLER. Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. 44, No. 2 (June 1950), pp. 358-393. 
Those more than casually interested in the pleas 

of Lynd and others for greater co-operation and 

integration of the social sciences will find much 
food for thought in this article and in the discussion 
of it by Stuart A. Rice, Francis G. Wilson, and 

Thomas I. Cook. 








Long and well documented, the article includes 
analyses of interrelations of economics and political 
science with sociology, anthropology, history, and 
psychology. The conclusion is that, since the 
social sciences are interdependent, collaboration by 
specialists in the various areas is essential and that 
such collaboration will reap great advances in 
ability to understand and deal with social problems. 


More people and problems. \ewsweek 36, No. 9 

(Aug. 28, 1950), pp. 59-63. 

This brief of preliminary results of the nation’s 
1950 census describes population growth, trends, 
and movements which may result in new distribu- 
tion and selling methods. 

During the 1940’s, the population of continental 
United States grew by about 19 million to 150.5 
million people in April 1950, the largest increase 
of any decade of the nation’s history. Percentage 
gains were greatest in California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Florida; losses in population were found in 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippl. 

Movements from farm to city continued. In the 
early 1800’s, nine out of every ten persons in the 
United States were on farms. In 1950, the ratio 
of farm to nonfarm dwellers is less than two in ten. 

More than one-fourth of the nation’s population 
was found in the 12 largest cities: New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, Boston, San 
Francisco, and Pittsburgh. About one-third of the 
over-all growth in the nation’s population during 
the 1940’s was accounted for in these metro- 
politan areas. Almost three-fourths of that metro- 
politan growth was in the suburbs. 

The rapid expansion of suburbs brings a host of 
municipal problems in providing new _ schools, 
sewers, hospitals, roads, highways, traffic regula- 
tions, zoning, water supply, and fire protection. 
Development of suburban shopping centers and the 
reapportionment of political representation are ad- 
ditional problems. 


A difficulty in the concept of social welfare, K. J. 
Arrow. J. Pol. Economy 58, No. 4 (Aug. 1950), 
pp. 328-346. 

Those interested in welfare economics will find 
in this article an excellent analysis of social choice 
by dictatorship, convention, and voting, with spe- 
cial attention given to voting. Using symbolic 
logic, note is taken of preferences and choice, the 
ordering of social states (tastes and values), state- 
ment of the problem of social choice, positive asso- 
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ciation of social and individual values, the inde- 


pendence of irrelevant alternatives, the condition 
of citizens’ sovereignty, the condition of non-dicta- 
torship, and the possibility theorem for social wel- 
fare functions and its implications for the formation 
of social welfare judgments. 

The article is well documented from relevant 
literature and points up problems and possibilities 
of the “new” welfare economics. 


Calling the turns on the business cycle, D. A. 
Dietz, Dun’s Rev. 58, No. 2270 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
16-51. 

As we grow more sophisticated in the application 
of scientific method to our daily lives, we dare, 
more bravely, to attempt predictions of the ebb and 
flow of business, an important prerequisite for mak- 
ing individual decisions within our complex econ- 
omy. A number of research organizations, among 
them the National Bureau of Economie Research, 
are.actively engaged in study of what a businessman 
ean and cannot expect. 

Under the directorship of the late Wesley C 
Mitchell, and now under Arthur F. Burns, the 
National Bureau has pioneered in applying statis- 
tical techniques to study of vast reservoirs of facts 
and figures dealing with the business cycle, aiming 
to unravel its myriad interconnections. A summary 
of the bureau’s work appears in its annual report. 
published in June, entitled New Facts on Business 
Cycles. 

One observation of the bureau is that, during each 
stage of the business cycle, various isolated business 
activities are nonconformers, moving counter to 
the general trend, and that the proportion of ex- 
panding to contracting activities or the proportion 
of conforming to nonconforming activities tends to 
follow a regular pattern which Dr. Burns calls the 
“unseen” cycle. 

In a recent publication entitled Statistical Indica- 
tors of the Cyclical Revivals and Recessions by 
Geoffrey H. Moore, certain key business activities 
such as the daily stock market average, freight 
carloadings, new incorporations, industrial produe- 
tion, and new orders for durable goods are referred 
to as “statistical indicators.” These were screened 
from several hundred possibilities. 

Although much remains to be done to refine the 
process of selecting indicators, the National Bu- 
reau’s observations can help appreciably in de- 
termining whether we are in an actual period of 
recession or recovery or are only experiencing a dip 
or rise. Slowly, but perhaps surely, we may develop 
means of controlling the business cycle. 
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Contributed by GerTRUDE CHITTENDEN 
; Iowa State College 


The meaning of democracy to sixth-grade chil- 
dren, R. Zeiics. Pedagogical Seminary & J. Ge- 
netic Psychol. 76, Second Half (June 1950), pp. 
263-281. 

Four sixth-grade classes of a Cincinnati suburban 





school were asked the following questions about de- 
mocracy: What does American Democracy mean 
to you? Do you feel that we have democracy in 
school? What do we do in our work and in the 
way we do our work that shows we are trying to 
practice democracy? What additional things should 
What 
can you personally do to help democracy grow in 
What does the teacher do in. her 


we do to help learn democracy in school? 





vour school life? 
relationships with you that you consider an expres- 


sion of democracy? Do you have democracy in 


Se ee 


vour home? Democracy meant to these children 
freedom of religion, speech, education, the press, 
freedom to vote, to do what one wants and go where 
' one pleases, and freedom of thought. 

Democracy meant equality in terms of equal 
rights for all, self-government, no prejudice toward 
iny religion, race, or creed, a fair chance and justice 
for all. 

Democracy meant security from war and fear. 

The children named the responsibilities of a 
citizen living in a democracy as obeying laws, pay- 
' ing taxes, being honest, reliable, and friendly with 

ill people, and working with them for a_ better 
country and a better world. 

Most of the children stated that there was democ- 
racy in their school and cited as evidence friendly 
ind interested teachers, freedom of speech, a school 
council, election of school officers, fair school rules, 
ind a chance to explain. 

According to these sixth graders, democracy at 
ork is indicated by fine character traits and social 
elations and by concern for others. They believed 

that teaching of democracy should begin in kinder- 

arten and continue through all the grades. They 
vant more books on democracy, more opportunity 
0 visit democratically operated organizations, more 
notion pictures showing democracy at work. 

They felt that they could help democracy grow 

i vy co-operating more with teachers and children, 
'y obeying school laws, by being kind and helpful. 
[They could depend more upon themselves, have 
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fewer arguments, play fair, be good sports, and 
help others understand the meaning of democracy. 

The democratic teacher was described as one who 
gives equal rights to all and is fair in her treatment 
of the children. 
own ideas and establishes herself as a friend to 
whom they can turn for help. 
considered democratic, although a few were criti- 


She allows them to express their 
Most teachers were 


cized for having “pets,” overworking students, and 
being too busy to help children. 

The majority of this group of children stated 
that they had democratic homes, and in general 
there seemed to be little difference between home 
and school in democracy. 


Children’s ethnic attitudes: I. Relationship to 
certain personality factors, H. G. Govan, D. B. 
Harris, W. E. Martin, and M. Epwarps. Child 
Devel. 21, No. 2 (June 1950), pp. 83-91. 
Approximately 242 children in the fourth, fifth, 

and sixth grades of two Minneapolis public schools 
were given three forms of tests designed to test 
attitude toward Negroes and a list of 24 personal- 
itv inventory items in the attempt to identify some 
of the correlates of the ethnic attitudes of children. 
The analysis of the data revealed a relationship 
between children’s attitudes toward specific groups, 
such as Negroes and Jews, and more general atti- 
tudes of tolerance and intolerance as measured by 
scales. Personality items denoting hostility, resent- 
ment, distrust, and insecurity are related to both 
the specific and generalized attitudes indicative of 
intolerance. In other words, the child who is in- 
tolerant is likely to be more constricted, suspicious, 
eynical, fearful, lacking in self-confidence and 
security than the more tolerant child. The authors 
conclude that changes in attitude may be to a large 
extent dependent upon changes in the total per- 
sonality. 


IlIness experience of a group of normal children, 
L. M. Bayer and M. M. Snyper. Child Devel. 
21, No. 2 (June 1950), pp. 93-120. 

Records were kept of the illness experience of 126 
normal children over a period of 18 years. Data 
were obtained from family physicians’ records, hos- 
pital records, public health nurses, periodical medi- 
cal examinations made at the California Institute 
of Child Welfare, and records of clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers. 

The authors conclude that every period of child- 
hood has special health hazards but that given 
ordinary care, children do not often become afflicted 
with permanent ill health. 
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Canning with antibiotics—pro and con, R. E. 
Morse. Food Ind. 22, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
40-42. 

The recently suggested method of preservation of 
vegetables with antibiotics and mild heat has in- 
trigued the fancy of many homemakers, much as 
‘canning compounds” did in the early part of this 
century. Reports of success in the canning of peas, 
corn, asparagus, cauliflower, wax beans, and mush- 
rooms with 5 to 20 parts per million of subtilin and 
mild heat have been issued. 

The advantages in quality saving as well as in 
labor and time saving are evident. However, there 
are some points to be considered on the negative 
side: (1) some laboratories have not been success- 
ful in their attempts to confirm the results obtained 
in the early work at the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory; (2) spoilage organisms may adapt 
themselves to the antibiotic, just as disease organ- 
isms do; (3) continued intake of antibiotics of 
medicinal value, if used in food, may render the 
consumer insensitive to a specific antibiotic when 
needed in an emergency; (4) an antibiotic may un- 
favorably affect the intestinal flora; (5) the most 
effective method of using the preservative for can- 
ning food has not yet been worked out, and this 
will be a long and tedious procedure just as it was 
for heat processing. 


How nitrite-contaminated wrappings can affect 
the color of your meat, J. J. WANbeERSTOCK, 
W. L. Newson, and J. I. Miniter. Food Ind. 22, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1950), pp. 58-59. 

It has been noted that occasionally both frozen 
and unfrozen fresh meat does not turn color on 
cooking. The permanent reddening may be on 
the surface only, or it may also be developed in 
the interior. This may be caused by nitrites in the 
water used for washing the carcasses, by cooking 
the meat with nitrite-containing vegetables, or the 
presence of nitrite in packaging materials. The 
conclusion that undesirable color fixation in frozen 
fresh meats may be a result of nitrite contamina- 
tion in packaging materials was reached after an 
investigation of this theory was conducted at Cor- 
nell University. This study investigated the effects 
of nitrite-containing packaging materials on the 
color of pork loin roasts, slices of fresh ham, slices 
of beef round, and beef top chuck roasts frozen at 
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—8°F and stored at 0°F for periods of one, three, 
and six months. All samples wrapped in nitrite- 
treated paper showed red discoloration, and both 
the intensity of the color and the volume affected 
increased with the length of storage time. 


Survival of microorganisms in frozen meat, W. L. 
SevzBacHER. Food Tech. 4, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 386-390. 

The microorganisms surviving during frozen stor- 
age of pork loin roasts at 25°F and at O°F were 
studied. Aerobic counts made on cultures kept at 
99°F decreased during storage in all cases, but 
counts on aerobic cultures Ineubated at 68°F in- 
creased, especially in those roasts stored at 25°F. 
Coliform counts were reduced greatly in those 
samples stored at 25°F but only slightly in those 
kept at O°F. This is not an indication that meat 
should be stored at higher temperature but rather 
that it should be handled under serupulously sani- 
tary conditions to avoid bacterial growth during 


storage. 


Effect of boning on the cooking losses and pala- 
tability of beef, P. Paut, M. L. Morr, L. Bratz- 
LER, and M. A. Ouutson. Food Tech. 4, No. 9 
(Sept. 1950), pp. 348-349. 

Frozen boned beef takes less storage space than 
meat with bone, but many people consider that 
boning involves some loss in flavor. In_ these 
studies, boneless cuts were similar to those contain- 
ing bone in cooking time, cooking losses, palata- 
bility, and nitrogen and phosphorus content. 


Heat transfer in commercial glass containers dur- 
ing thermal processing, J. S. FAaGerRsoN and 
W. B. Esseven, Jr. Food Tech. 4, No. 10 (Oct 
1950), pp. 411-413. 

These studies were undertaken to obtain figures 
which could be applied in processing foods packed 
in glass jars. One per cent and 5 per cent bentonite 
solutions were used. In 5 per cent bentonite which 
exemplified conduction only, there was an initial 
lag and then a uniform rise from the center to the 
wall of the container during processing. When 
thinner solutions were used and convection currents 
could be set up, the liquid would rise along the 
walls of the jar and descend in the center so that 
the jar heated from the top downward. In No. 21 
jars with 1 per cent bentonite, the maximum tem- 
perature differential was at %4 inch from the jar 
wall. The authors have made a movie illustrating 
in color the course and timing of these convection 
currents. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoL_MEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Manganese deficiency in rats with relation to 
ataxia and loss of equilibrium, RK. M. Hut, 
D. E. HoitrKamp, A. R. Bucuanan, and E. K. 
tuTLEDGE. J. Nutrition 41, No. 3 (July 1950), 
pp. 359-371. 

Rats were raised through four generations on a 
diet otherwise adequate but supplying only 0.03 mg 
of manganese per day to an adult rat. 

After the first generation, several animals of each 
generation developed symptoms of ataxia and dis- 
turbance in equilibrium which appeared earlier in 
each successive generation. Slight stimuli greatly 


exaggerated these symptoms. 


Congenital anomalies in the chick due to vitamin 
B,. deficiency, O. Oicese, J. R. Coucn, J. H. 
QUISENBERRY, and P. B. Pearson. J. Nutrition 
41, No. 3 (July 1950), pp. 423-431 
The eggs of White Leghorn hens which had been 

fed a ration deficient in vitamin B,. were incubated. 

A definite peak of embryonic mortality occurred at 

the 17th day of incubation 
The most characteristic symptom of deficiency 

present in the embryos was myoatrophy of the leg, 

a condition which is characterized by atrophy of 

the muscles of the leg. The legs were slender, 

normal in length, and hemorrhagic in appearance. 

A malposition, “head between thighs,” occurred 
with unusual frequency in eggs from hens which 
had been fed the vitamin B,.-deficient diet. Other 
anomalies were hemorrhages of the embryo and 


allantois and perosis 


The relation of protein scarcity and modification 
of blood protein to tuberculosis among under- 
nourished subjects, J. Marcue and H. Gov- 
NELLE. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 28, No. 2 
(April 1950), pp. 114-126 
Statistics on tuberculosis in France during the 

occupation, from 1940 to 1945, indicated that the 

disease was rampant as soon as food rationing 
began. It was first manifested by a notable increase 
in cases of exceptional severity among members of 
groups in institutions, lunatic asylums, and prisons, 
which were subject to strict rationing measures. 

By the end of the first year of occupation and under- 

nourishment, the cases were abnormally numerous 

and particularly grave, and frequently resulted in 
death within a few months. 
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A deficiency in animal proteins appears to be 
an essential determining factor. In a prison in 
which acute tuberculosis arose, analysis of the die- 
tary revealed the almost complete absence of ani- 
mal protein. This close association between acute 
tuberculosis and scanty protein intake led to a 
study of tuberculosis rates and protein supply in 
World Wars I and II. 
supply rose, the tuberculosis rates dropped and 


In areas where the meat 


vice versa. 

A drop in plasma globulin appears to be the 
earliest symptom of protein deficiency, preceding 
the appearance of edema characteristic of the state 
in which famine tuberculosis develops. At a more 
advanced stage of famine, the decline in serum 
albumin is characteristic. In cases of undernourish- 
ment complicated by acute tuberculosis, the total 
serum albumin is very low, whereas the total serum 
globulin is abnormally high as a result of the infec- 
tion. The inversion in the albumin-globulin ratio 
was so characteristic that tuberculosis was auto- 
matically looked for when, upon examining an 
undernourished patient, a high total serum globulin 
was found. 


A survey of nutritional status among school 
children and their response to nutrient ther- 
apy, J. H. Brower and H. B. Prerce. Milbank 
Mem. Fund Quart. 28, No. 3 (July 1950), pp. 
223-237. 

One hundred and twenty-four children were ex- 
amined every six months during a period of three 
vears for appearance of conjunctiva of the eves, 
of gum, and of tongue, which were thought to be in- 
dicative of nutritional status with respect to vita- 
min A, ascorbie acid, and niacin, respectively. 

Twenty-four children with conjunctival changes, 
21 with gum changes, and 19 with tongue changes 
received therapeutic amounts of vitamin A, ascorbic 
acid, and niacin, respectively, for varving periods 
of time less than two vears. Therapy consisted of 
about four times the Recommended Daily Allow- 
ances of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

In the A group, 11 children had demonstrable 
improvement in the lesions; in the ascorbie acid 
group, 7 improved; and in the niacin group, 13. 

This study, therefore, presents confirmatory evi- 
dence that the changes in the conjunctiva, gum, 
and tongue were the results of chronic deficiency 
in those tissues. It also demonstrates that tissues 
reflecting deficiency states undergo recession and 
restoration upon provision of therapeutic amounts 
of the appropriate nutrients. 
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H ° upper edge of each plank has a deep tongue which 
ousing fits firmly into a matching groove in the next plank. 


Contributed by Mrtprep 8. Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Architecture in Hawaii: Part I. R. P. Grirrinc. 
Architectural Record 108, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 106-107. 

The first buildings the traveler sees in Hawaii 
are likely to disappoint him because they could 
belong in any medium-sized American city. Two 
explanations for this are given by the author: (1) 
the early settlers brought their own traditional con- 
cepts with them, (2) Honolulu became the city it is 
during the latter part of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, and confusion of design typical of the 
period was echoed in the islands. 

However, there is a Hawaiian style house, truly 
indigenous, the result of special conditions of cli- 
mate and an attitude toward daily living. 

When the missionaries came to the islands, they 
found the natives living mainly outdoors. Their 
“houses” consisted of a one-room rectangular build- 
ing with a grass roof. The settlers proceeded to 
adapt this type of dwelling since they could not 
continue to have their houses shipped to them. 
Windows, side wings for kitchen and sleeping, and 
a veranda were added, and the Hawaiian style 
house was born. The “lanai” is a distinguishing 
characteristic of this Hawaiian style house. It is 
an out-of-doors living area with a minimum of 
enclosing wall. 

The Oriental influence is prominent in the Islands 
but is seen primarily in the decorative motives or 
the inclusion of Oriental structural features such 
as Chinese style posts as roof supports, sliding doors 
of the Japanese “shoji” type, and upturned roof 
corners. 

The author says that Hawaii’s contribution to 
the history of 20th century architecture “will be 
measured in terms of unselfconscious employment 
of the heritage of both East and West within an 
over-all plan dictated by the climatic conditions of 
the region.” 


Pre-cut house built like a log cabin, S. M. Cat- 
LAGER. Popular Sci. 157, No. 1 (July 1950), 
pp. 110-113. 

A Norwegian company has introduced in this 
country a pre-cut packaged build-it-yourself house, 
which is put together like a log cabin with nails 
only in the floor and roof. The heavy two-inch- 
thick planks, notched at each end, are laid hori- 
zontally both for walls and interior partitions. The 





Houses employing this Norwegian-developed con- 
struction withstood wartime bombings in Norway 
that wrecked ordinary frame houses. The tremen- 
dous strength is due to the weight and the inter- 
locked joints. Shrinkage in the wood is automati- 
cally taken up by the downward pressure of the 
upper planks. The house just settles instead of 
developing cracks. 

Although primarily intended for use in warm 
climates or as summer cabins, the Norwegian houses 
can be winterized. 


My house was in the laboratory for 20 years, 
C. A. Mitis. House Beautiful 92, No. 10 (Oct. 
1950), pp. 108-188. 

The author, a medical climatologist, has built an 
experimental house, applying a principle he had 
used in his animal laboratories—the principle of re- 
flective radiant conditioning. 

The ease with which waste heat can be dissipated 
is the controlling factor in how vigorous and long- 
lived one is. The laboratory animals were kept 
comfortable by losing heat to the floors, walls, and 
ceilings rather than to the air. 

All that is needed to apply this same principle 
to a human dwelling is reflective surfaces and a 
coil through which hot or cold water can be passed. 
Considerably lighter house construction is possible 
because no massive walls, double windows, or heavy 
insulation are needed. 

In this experimental house all ceilings, walls, and 
floors are covered with aluminum foil. The foil acts 
as a mirror, reflecting the heat rays from the body 
up into the cooling coils in the cornice. The heat 
is carried down to the refrigeration machine in the 
basement. In cold weather, the heating elements, 
also in the cornice, give off heat rays which bounce 
off the foil to the persons in the room. 

Wallpaper, curtains, blinds, and carpets which 
are reflective but pleasant to look at are used. 
Floors are covered with aluminum foil over which 
a rubber mat with a waffle-like surface has been 
placed. Nylon rugs cover the mat. 

Bulky bed coverings can be eliminated. 
lucent nylon covering with a very thin glaze of 
plastic-suspended aluminum particles on the under- 
side was found to be as warm, because of the re- 
flection of body heat, as an ordinary cover of 10 
times the weight. 

This house is frankly experimental, but the author 
anticipates that his family will thrive as have his 
laboratory animals. 


A trans- 
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Contributed by RutH Goprrey 
University of Vermont 


Current advances in food processing, packaging, 
preparation and storage, P. BrockBaNnK and 
M. Dresstar. Modern Hosp. 75, No. 4 (Oct. 
1950), pp. 112-116. 

During 1949, the greatest amount of experimental 
work appears to have been done in the fields of 
freezing and frozen foods, including packaging, 
electronic cooking, the use of antioxidants, and 
effects of different cooking methods on vitamin 
retention. 

Frozen concentrates have become the number one 
item in one year’s time. It was found in the process- 
ing of frozen orange juice that the best quality 
is obtained by freezing out the water and centri- 
fuging the slush. Quality decreases with increase 
in evaporation time and temperature. 

Some of the newer products among frozen foods 
may be classified as “specialty products” which 
appeal to the public through ease of preparation. 
Such items are crab & la king patties, oyster stew, 
rolls and pies, coffee, and eggs. 

Factors involved in the process of freezing eggs 
in the shell are: (1) decrease of expansion under 
vacuum; (2) reversion of rate of freezing between 
volk and white because of slight evaporation of 
water from the white; (3) partial change of solid 
white to liquid connected with the change in 
volume. 

In a study at Iowa State College in which histo- 
logical and palatability changes in fowl and roasters 
during aging, freezing, thawing, and cooking were 
observed, disintegration of muscle fiber was more 
extensive in frozen than in unfrozen birds; but no 
difference in aroma or flavor of breast muscles could 
be detected between frozen or unfrozen. Aging 
tended to decrease juiciness, but aging and freez- 
ing decreased it to a greater degree. Freezing in- 
creased tenderness in cases where halves had been 
aged less than six hours. A 24-hour thawing period 
before cooking is thought to have some effect on 
tenderness because of aging after thawing. 

A new protective coating for frozen meats con- 
sisting of an emulsion of oleo stock, gelatin, and 
flour is preferred to the customary beef caul fat. 

Comparative tests of home-canned and home- 
frozen snap beans indicated that the freezing proc- 
ess was less destructive of ascorbic acid and thia- 
mine than was canning. 

A new method of treating apple slices with sirup 
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before freezing is said to require less sulfur dioxide 
for prevention of browning during defrosting. This 
new method is also believed to improve texture of 
soft varieties of apples. 

Chocolate butter cake is reported acceptable 
after short periods of storage either when baked 
and frozen or when batter was frozen and baked. 
Volume of baked cakes decreased markedly during 
storage; the longer the storage period the greater 
the decrease, while the thawed product rated only 
slightly lower than other cakes. 

Results of tests of various types of wrapping 
paper for frozen foods are reported, as well as a 
review of locker and freezer kits, packages, and 
container. 


The food service picture, 1950, H. W. Herman. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 9, No. 4 (Oct. 1950, pp. 46- 
47. 

From a food service questionnaire recently con- 
ducted by College and University Business in which 
152 colleges participated, it is evident that food 
service operations in colleges are “big business.” 
Of all the colleges covered in the survey, 133 colleges 
reported over 3 million dollars spent for raw food 
and 122 reported purchases of food service equip- 
ment amounting to over 2% million dollars during 
the last year. 

To one question in the survey which asked food 
service directors what they were doing to control 
operational costs in the face of fluctuating raw food 
and labor costs, the following replies were reported: 
(1) restriction of menu choices—reported by 48 per 
cent of the directors; (2) control of labor costs by 
installation of labor-saving machinery—43 per 
cent; (3) purchase of less expensive food; (4) 
change in size of portions; (5) elimination of “extra 
helpings”; and (6) change in the type of meal 
service. 

Because of the heavy demand for food service 
facilities, more than 32 per cent of the colleges re- 
ported they are planning expansion of present food 
service operations at a total estimated cost of more 
than 5% million dollars. 

Average raw food cost was reported as 50 per 
cent, with labor costs under 30 per cent, and over- 
head, supplies, fuel, repairs, and laundry approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 

In general, this year’s survey indicates a need for 
many institutions to operate their college food serv- 
ice on a more businesslike basis. An alarming num- 
ber of food service directors failed to provide ade- 
quate data concerning food costs. This is believed 
to indicate they are not aware of actual food costs. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by MartrHa Situ Fry 

and MarTHA POoTGIETER 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Health education workshops in Illinois, F. B. 
BENELL. J. School Health 22, No. 8 (Oct. 1950), 
p. 225. 

What were some of the main problems that were 
solved at the Illinois workshops? One that seemed 
very prevalent was the school-community nutrition 
problem. The participants learned how to teach 
nutrition through preparing teaching units for their 
own schools. They learned how to organize school- 
community nutrition councils to work out the nu- 
trition problems pervading their communities. 
School-lunch programs were born. 

Our problems dealt with mental health, safety, 
forming health councils, school health environment, 
health services, community health resources, audio- 
visual aids, school-community health programs, 
dental health, cleanliness, and curriculum develop- 
ment in health. In all workshops every participant 
was given the opportunity to learn new skills related 
to health education. Some of these were: 

1. Modern techniques for testing vision and hearing 

2. Methods of measuring growth and development 

3. Skills to be acquired in use of film and slide pro- 

jectors 

Group dynamics 


1 be 


— 


Sociodrama 
6. Preparation and use of audio-visual aids 
Technique of preparing health units. 


~I 


The unknown diabetic, H. F. Roor, MD. Life 
& Health 65, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 18-19-+-. 
“Do you know whether you have diabetes? For 

the sake of your good health let modern methods 

help you find out.” 

Some careful studies have disclosed as many 
undiscovered diabetics in a community as the num- 
ber of known cases in the same area. The unknown 
diabetic may be anyone, male or female, old or 
young. 

Diabetes is hypo-insulinism. It is first recog- 
nized by the finding of sugar in the urine or an 
excess of sugar in the blood. Early symptoms may 
include loss of weight and strength, weariness, in- 
creased hunger and thirst. 

There are many overweight persons in middle 
life who believe they are well but who have diabetes 
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and do not become aware of it until the early stage, 
the stage favorable to treatment, has passed. The 


more advanced stages of the disease are often char- 
acterized by blurred vision, dizziness, pains in the 
extremities, a lowered resistance to infection, and 
diabetic coma. Before the discovery of insulin, in 
1921, the acidosis which brought on the coma was 
the chief cause of death in diabetics. Insulin has 
greatly increased the life expectancy of the diabetic 
and has permitted him to fill a normal role in 
society. 

The search for the unknown diabetic continues. 
The test is simple. However, sugar in the urine 
may indicate disturbances other than diabetes 
hyperthyroidism, heart disease, peptic uleer, and 
others. A positive urinary sugar test needs to be 
checked by blood sugar tests. 

Early detection of diabetes will preserve health, 
prevent accidents (due to sudden coma). and pro- 


long life-—M.P. 


Hope for the handicapped, B. M. Barvucu. Lift 

& Health 65, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), p. 4 

Of the many millions of handicapped persons in 
this country, only about 3 per cent are bevond help. 
The rest, it is believed, can be rehabilitated to fill 
a position of useful work and self-respect 

The Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, founded in 1944, has been especially 
interested in fostering the development of many 
training centers for the disabled. 

Rehabilitation is directed toward the complete 
New develop- 


ments in physical medicine, new psychological ap- 


restoration of the whole individual. 


proaches to the problem, and a new outlook on the 
whole problem by society will go far in raising the 
physical and moral stamina of the nation as a 
whole through restoring the vitality of the weakest 
and most handicapped of our citizens.—M.P 


Child health needs, ©. L. Stuncrieitp, MD 
Conn. State Med. J. 14, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp 
1009-1010. 

One of the most important phases of life, and the 
phase which baffles most of us, is the adolescent 
period. Here is one of the greatest challenges of th 
community: All adolescents should be taught the 
causes and methods of preventing disease. During 
the latter part of the high school period, the organi- 
zation and the function of the community health 
program should be taught. These community pro- 
grams should include teaching and training in acci- 
dent prevention, auto driving, and the rules of the 


road.—M.S.F. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The corner cutters, J. H. Moranan. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
34-35, 59. 

Because converters are putting pressure on finish- 
ing plants to cut cost corners, there are going to be 
many more American women this fall and winter 
vho will have some unpleasant things to say about 
rayon. Most finishers believe the antidote to this 
cheaper work, sometimes for a saving of as little as 
three cents a yard, is the education of the ultimate 
consumer. 

When 


the average woman goes into a store to buy a gar- 


The situation can be summed up like this. 


ment made of rayon or synthetics, her chief aim is 
to buy something that will make her look her best. 
\n infinitesimal number of women may ask about 
colorfastness, shrink resistance, or crease resistance. 

A store buyer, not receiving such requests from 
customers about the finish, acts accordingly. The 
buyer has just so much money to spend, and his 
job is to get as many units as possible for that 
money. The buyer puts the pressure on the gar- 
ment manufacturer, who puts it on the converter, 
to shave the price. The converter is the one who 
orders the finish and, more and more, the saving is 
taken out of the finish. The finisher can make or 
break the quality, depending upon whether the 
Not that the con- 
but he wants it at 


client is willing to pay for it. 
verter doesn’t try to get quality, 
the other fe llow’s price which can’t be done! 

Joint effort to start educating the public, the con- 
verter, the apparel maker, and the retail buyer of 
the necessity of using quality finishes is now being 
indertaken. 

Some companies who make durable type finish- 
ing chemicals are promoting these finishes in their 
dvertising and emphasizing what their use means 
in the final end use product. The Silk and Rayon 
Printers and Dyers Association is stressing the dif- 
erence durable finishes make in the fabric. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Association is making 
ivailable to all store buyers educational material 
on the various finishes and the difference their use 
makes in the end product. If buyers can be edu- 
cated to put a quality pressure on the garment 
maker, instead of a price pressure, the converter 
would have to fall in line. 

The aim of the program is the adoption of an 
‘dueational constructive approach with the belief 
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that this may be the most effective means of com- 
bating the present trend toward false economies on 
finishes. 


Inlaid filling yarns increase knit-fabric versa- 
tility, H. Wicnatu. Textile World 100, No. 10 
(Oct. 1950), pp. 114-115. 

To remove widthwise elasticity in knitted fabrics, 

a straight filling yarn that has natural nonelastic 

qualities can be laid in. The fabric will then have 

its lateral elasticity removed and, when made up 
into dresses, will behave more or less like a woven 
cloth. 
needle hook, a heavier count of yarn can be used 

Rubberized 

yarns can be used to accelerate and control fabric 

Also, inlaid yarns can 


Also, as inlaid yarns do not get into the 
to give increased weight and firmness. 


recovery after stretching. 
be brushed into a nap without damaging or weaken- 
ing the main structure of the material. 


New kind of cloth made without weaving. Pop- 
ular Sci. 157, No. 1 (July 1950), pp. 234-235. 
Nonwoven fabries are probably the most radical 

Artificial 

bonding can create unwoven fabrics from fibers of 

Cotton and 


innovation in the history of textiles. 


any type, both natural and synthetic. 
viscose rayon have been most widely used to date. 
These fabrics have the feel of conventional cloth. 
They may be made soft or stiff, absorbent or water- 
repellent, as well as flame-resistant. Current uses 
include work frocks, protective clothing, bags, pipe 
coverings, and electrical insulation. 


Be prepared for changes in women’s nylon 
hosiery, V. A. Scuirrer. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), pp. 69-70. 

It appears that the hosiery industry is faced with 

a growing demand for a change in construction, 

The industry is fae- 

The first step 


primarily yarn construction. 
ing at least the partial loss of nylon. 
in adjustment would be the use of another yarn for 
welt and splicing, to conserve nylon for the leg. 
Since cotton and silk are as critical military requi- 
sites as nylon, the most likely replacement yarns 
are viscose acetate and cupra-ammonium rayons. 

Recent surveys indicate that the average con- 
sumer thinks present-day nylon stockings do not 
wear so well as 1941 nylons, although today’s nylon 
varns are actually of greater tensile strength than 
those in 1941. The difficulty seems to be that the 
consumer wants her hosiery more sheer but just as 
durable. The trend is to meet this demand by using 
more highly twisted yarns of heavier than normal 


denier. 














News Notes 


GENERAL 


Paul de Vuyst, honorary director general of the 
Belgian Ministry of Agriculture and an honorary 
member of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, died in Borsbeke, Belgium on September 22, 


1950. Monsieur de Vuyst was perhaps best known 
to U. S. home economists as vice-president of the 


Ligue de |’Education Familiale in Brussels. 

A Grace E. Frysinger Fellowship, for profes- 
sional improvement of a county home demonstration 
agent, has been established by the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association. Miss Frysinger 
was senior home economist with the U. 8. Extension 
Service for 27 years. Other recent honors to Miss 
Frysinger include having been made a “member of 
honor” of the Associated Country Women of the 
World at its triennial conference in September in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and having received a “cer- 
tificate of recognition” from Epsilon Sigma Phi, 
honorary agricultural extension service organization. 

A Phyllis Dawson Rowe Memorial Scholarship 
is being established at Simmons College by friends 
who thus wish to express their gratitude for all Miss 
Rowe did for them as well as their affection for her. 
The interest on the fund will be awarded each year 
to an outstanding junior or senior majoring in home 
economics. 


INTERNATIONAL 


A nutrition service in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has been established by the Greek government 
as the result of the work of Andromache Tsongas, 
FAO nutritionist. A medical nutritionist and three 
home economists are to be employed by the service 
with Kyriake Skaphidas, a U.S.-trained home econ- 
omist who had two years’ experience with Miss 
Tsongas, as senior home economist. Miss Tsongas 
is now in Ankara, Turkey to help establish a similar 
service in that country. 

Hazel Hatcher of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege left New York on October 31 for Germany on a 
three-month appointment of the educational ex- 
change division of the Department of State. She has 
been working with college and high school teachers 
of home economics in and near Frankfurt. 

Katharine Holtzclaw is on leave as chairman of 
the division of home economics at Georgia State 
College for Women for service in Germany with the 
Bizonal Office of Food and Agriculture. 

Elizabeth Hoyt of Iowa State College has a Ful- 
Apright research grant under the 1950 United King- 
dom Colonial Program. She is affiliated with the 





Institute of Social and Economic Research at Make- 
rere College in Uganda, Africa. 

Blanche Stevens of the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington is this year teaching at Anato- 
lia College, Salonika, Greece. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. “New Reflec- 
tions in Our Mirror” was the program theme of the 
Association’s annual meeting at Huntingdon Colleg: 
on October 13 and 14. Alabama College girls, under 
Mary Larkin’s direction, put on a skit entitled 
“Guilty or Not Guilty,” in which a high school 
teacher, college teacher, home agent, and business- 
woman were put on trial for failure to make their 
work sufficiently interesting to attract young girls 
to the home economics profession. 

Dean Agnes Ellen Harris of the University of 
Alabama was honored at the meeting as “Our World 
Citizen.” A charter member of the AHEA and one 
of the pioneers honored at the AHEA’s annual meet- 
ing in Boston in July, Dean Harris, who began her 
studies in 1900, is celebrating her semicentennial in 
home economics. Mrs. Ruth Stovall, president of 
the Alabama Home Economies Association, in pre- 
senting Dean Harris with “the world” (a beautifully 
mounted globe), said that she had won it through 
her years of work and her fine contribution, through 
home economics, to world relatedness. 

“Suggestions for Helping High School Girls 
Choose a Career in Home Economics,” a pamphlet 
by Jewell C. Tanner, chairman of the department of 
elementary and secondary education in the Alabama 
Home Economics Association and a teacher at 
Bridgeport High School, was distributed to Alabama 
home economies teachers at a summer workshop at 
Alabama College to help with the recruitment of 
capable high school girls for professional work in 
home economics. 

A workshop on “The Evaluation of Colleg 
Teaching in Home Economics” will be held at Ala- 
bama College on January 13. 

About People. Mrs. Ruth Stovall became state 
supervisor of home economics education on Novem- 
ber 1, 1950. She succeeded Mary Ling Hayley, who 
has assumed the less arduous duties of associate 
supervisor because of ill health. 

Dr. Ernestine I. Frazier has been appointed head 
of the department of home economics research in 
the Alabama Experiment Station. 

Mrs. Gladys Garrow returned for the fall quarter 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute to devote half time 
to housing research and half time to teaching. 

Mrs. Celia Wilson has been appointed assistant 
professor of foods and home management at the 
State Teachers College at Florence. 

Mrs. Margaret Kelly Rice, recently on the staff 
of Berry College in Georgia, has joined the staff of 
State Teachers College at Jacksonville as assistant 
professor in charge of clothing and textiles. 
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SUCH GOOD TASTE! 


Here delicious Libby’s Corn and Libby’s Peas are 
served together in an antique silver strawberry 
dish. The creamer and sugar bowl are used for 
melted butter topped with minced parsley and egg 
sauce garnished with pimiento. Corn and peas, 
served together like this, are a delicious and color- 
ful vegetable combination. Your students can cre- 
ate other attractive arrangements with modern 
dishes and different garnishes. 


Libby, MC Neill & Libby, Chicago 9, Til. 


9 
100K TO filly 


° 
f 
FOR SERFECTION 
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1 Mary Hale Martin, 

* Libby’s Director of Home 
Economics says, ““To retain 
all the fine flavor and food 
values of canned vegetables, 
drain off the liquid into a 
saucepan and boil it down 
until it has reduced one half. 


61 


| Show your students the right way to 
heat canned vegetables | 











2 Then add the vegetable 

* and heat quickly. Season 
with salt, pepper, and butter. 
If the vegetable is to be 
served without liquid, save it 
and add to sauces, gravies, 
or soups. It contains essential 
food values.”’ 
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Cecile Hester, home demonstration agent at Flor- 
ence, and Mamie Matthews, agent at Enterprise, 
were selected as the outstanding home demonstra- 
tion agents in the state for recognition at the Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Agents Association 
meeting in Chicago in November. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the American Red 
Cross on November 1 reopened its food and nutri- 
tion department, which had been closed since the end 
of World War II. Essie L. Elliott, former director 
of home economics for the California Fruit Growers 
Association, is the volunteer chairman. Mona Van 
Dyke Schafer, who was director of this department 
during World War II, is again director of food and 
nutrition. 


CONNECTICUT 


Home Economics Association. 
tion will again sponsor a “Career Day” to interest 
high school girls in home economics. This year’s 
meeting will be held at Connecticut College for 
Women on April 21. Margaret Chaney is chairman 
of the planning committee. 

For a Career Day exhibit, nine 44- x 28-inch 
panels have been prepared depicting opportunities 
for careers in home economics. The picture on each 
panel has been photographed from black and white 
line drawings. The background is lime green and 
Chinese red. These panels are based on the pam- 
phlet “What’s in Your Future” prepared by Sim- 
mons College. The exhibit can be scheduled by 
making contact with the Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council, 120 Gillett Street, Hartford. 

“Nutrition Fronts in Public Health” was the 
subject of a symposium arranged by the Nutrition 
Laboratory, the Connecticut State Department of 
Health, and the Department of Public Health at 
Yale University on December 10. Topics were: 
Diet and Maternal Health,” “Factors Conditioning 
Development of Malnutrition,” “Nutrition as a Fac- 
tor in Aging,” “The Influence of Nutrition in Work- 
ing Performance and in Resistance to Infection,” and 
“Nutritional Factors in Hormones in Stress Reac- 
tion.” 

“Connecticut’s Curriculum Guide in Home 
Economics Education” is the title of the new curric- 
ulum guide published by the home economics edu- 
cation service of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. It may be obtained for 50 cents from Ruth C. 
Cowles, Consultant, Home Economics Education, 
State Office Building, Hartford. 

“Child Care and Development,” Resource Unit 
VI, also was recently released by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and may be obtained for 50 cents. 

Researchers in foods and nutrition of the 
School of Home Economies at the University of Con- 
necticut are co-operating with the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at New Haven in a re- 
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search project on the effect of various insecticides on 
the quality of apples. In determining a possible 
effect on flavor, University students and staff mem- 
bers and adolescent children are serving as tasters. 

The teacher-planned home economics depart- 
ment in the new high school in Milford will be 
ready for occupancy this year. Mrs. Una D. Fowler, 
co-ordinator of home economics in Milford, used this 
department as the basis for her master’s degree 
awarded last June at the University of Connecticut. 

Beatrice Perry, a homemaking teacher at New 
Milford High School for 25 years, retired on October 
30. 


DELAWARE 


About People. Mrs. Florence C 
graduate of the University of Delaware, has joined 


Clements, a 


the staff of its School of Home Economies to direct 
the work in child development and to assist in 
foods. 

Celeste R. Watson, who recently had been doing 
advanced study at New York University, has joined 
the University of Delaware staff to assist in cloth- 
ing and home economies education. 

Mrs. Eleanor Robey Cavanaugh was appointed 
acting home demonstration agent in Kent County 
A 1948 graduate of the University of 
Delaware, she recently has been home economies 


in October. 


adviser for the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company of Camden, New Jersey. Mrs. Cava- 
naugh succeeds Mrs. Violet Goodwill, who resigned 


on September 1 to teach in Harrington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. The homemak- 
ing department made a United Nations flag which 
was presented to the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners at a United Nations Day ceremony. Mrs. 
Isabelle MeGovran, chairman, served on the D. C 
Citizens Committee for United Nations Day and 
assisted women from India—wives of men connected 
with the Embassy of India—to make a UN flag 
She also demonstrated the making of a UN flag on 
a television program. 

Members of the homemaking department, with 
Mrs. Sherman Johnson in charge, manned the “Cru- 
sade for Freedom” booth at the American Dietetic 
Association convention during the week of October 
16 in Washington. 

Outstanding high school students of the District 
of Columbia area and their vocational guidance 
councilors learned first hand about careers in home 
economics when one day in October they visited 
local members of the home economics in business 
department at their places of employment. The 
girls learned also about a home economics career 
talent search with prizes of a scholarship in home 
economics at the University of Maryland and an all- 
expense trip to New York City. The Career Day 
tour included a radio station, where the girls par- 

















icipated in a home service broadcast ; the telephone 
ompany ; a department store tearoom, kitchen, and 
ome decorating studios; a test kitchen and labora- 
ory; a hotel training school; and the home eco- 
omics departments of two utility companies. At 
ach stop the girls were welcomed by the home econ- 
mist, Who explained her work and discussed oppor- 
nities in her field. At the final meeting, the girls 
et D. C. home economists employed in dietetics 
ork, private tearoom management, dry cleaning 
nd dveing, university teaching, and free lance writ- 
ng. Ida Jean Kain, King Features Syndicate 
riter, spoke on “Re for Careers.” 

About People. Mrs. Lydia J. Rogers is acting 
ead of the Howard University home economies de- 
artment this year while Flemmie Kittrell is on 
eave for work at the new Women’s Home Science 
College of the M.S. University of Baroda in Baroda, 
India 

Frieda A. Sloop, recently on the staff of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
oined the staff of the University of Missouri this 
fall to teach family economics and assume charge of 


the home management house. 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. “© lnlarging thie 
Sphe re of Home Economies,” theme of the 41st an- 
nual meeting of the AHEA, was used as the theme 

the Association’s annual meeting at the Soreno 
Hotel in St. Petersburg on October 27 and 28. Anna 
Carol Fults of Florida State University was in 
charge of the program Special speakers included 
Edna Mae MeIntosh of the Gerber Products Com- 

inv and Mrs. Nell B. Nichols, field reporter for 
tiie Woma s Home ( ompanion. 

The International Luncheon at the Soreno Hotel 

Saturday featured “Foreign Fellows.” Richard 
Cook, «de putyv director of the Office of Educational 
Exchange in the Department of State, spoke on 

Telling Americans’ Story Abroad.” 

The food and nutrition division, of which Eunice 
Grady is chairman, reported on its plan to review 
food and nutrition publications and prepare a 
bibliography suitable for use in Florida. 

‘lorida home economists in business formed a 
temporary organization during the meeting with 15 

embers present. Marea Bordt of the Tampa Gas 
Company will serve as chairman until a permanent 
organization is established. Nell Woodward of the 
Corning Glass Company spoke on the importance 

nd value of the HEIB group. 

General emphasis for two years of the interna- 
tional relations committee will be on supporting the 
\HEA’s international scholarship fund, working 
toward having an international scholarship student 
tudy home economics in Florida, and giving em- 
shasis to the work of the Association and to improve 

iternational understanding and international good 

ill. To carry out this program, the committee will 
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collect contributions from members for the AHEA’s 
international scholarship fund; place some emphasis 
on international relations at the state meetings; 
honor foreign students studying home economics in 
Florida institutions at a breakfast or luncheon meet- 
ing during the Association’s annual meeting; en- 
courage district associations to adopt classes of 
home economics students in Germany or other 
foreign countries and assist in sending them maga- 
zines, supplies, and clothing; encourage college home 
economics clubs to get acquainted with foreign stu- 
dents on campus, to adopt a school in a foreign 
country, and to make contributions to the AHEA’s 
international scholarship fund; encourage and ree- 
ognize the international relationships program of 
the Future Homemakers of America; encourage in- 
ternational emphasis through home demonstration 
groups in their program of work. 

About People. Anna Mae Sikes was named 
state home demonstration agent on October 1. For- 
merly district agent and nutrition specialist, Miss 
Sikes succeeds Mary E. Keown, who died in August. 

Mrs. Alice Tyree has retired as supervisor of home 
economics in Dade County. 

Mrs. Martha Lea Henderson has been appointed 
co-ordinator of homemaking education in the public 
schools of Dade County. 


GEORGIA 


An entirely rewritten “Curriculum Guide for 
Homemaking Education” was used at the State Con- 
ference for Teachers of Homemaking at Georgia 
State College for Women in August. Teachers, 
teacher trainers, and supervisors participated in re- 
vising the Guide, which was edited by Elizabeth 
Todd of the University of Georgia. The Vocational 
Division of the State Department of Education and 
the College of Education at the University of Geor- 
gia published it. 

A bulletin entitled “Planning, Producing, Pre- 
serving, and Using a Year-Round Food Supply” has 
been published by the College of Education of the 
University of Georgia. Teacher trainers and super- 
visors in home economics and agriculture prepared 
it “to provide an over-all guide for teachers as they 
plan joint or separate programs based on this prob- 
lem.” 

About People. Elizabeth Mayes is acting chair- 
man of the division of home economics at Georgia 
State College for Women while Katharine Holtz- 
claw is in Germany. 

Chungil Choo and Chinsook Kwan of Korea, who 
were sponsored by the Georgia Home Economics 
Association and Rotary clubs of Georgia, received 
their bachelors’ degrees at the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women during the summer. Miss Choo is 
now at the Merrill-Palmer School, and Miss Kwan 
is at the University of Tennessee. Both will 
return to Korea as soon as possible. 

Tsuyaka Sakamoto, a teacher of household arts 
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in Tokyo and designer of Japan’s first modern diet 
kitchen, is studying at the University of Georgia. 
She is sponsored by the Knights Templar of Georgia. 


HAWAII 


Home Economics Association. Members of 
the Oahu Chapter were guests at the Kiwanis Club 
meeting at which Ida Bailey Allen and her singing 
chef, Charles Premmac, were star attractions. 

At the fall meeting of the Oahu Chapter, Helen 
Douty and Mildred McIntosh described their trip 
to Europe with a group of college clothing and textile 
teachers, and Esther Rugland reported on the 
AHEA’s annual meeting in Boston. 

The 210 United Nations flags made under the 
direction of Genevieve Feagin by the home demon- 
stration women of the territory, representing 22 
nationalities and including war brides of 10 nations, 
were presented to the mayor, the legislature, mili- 
tary posts, schools, and civic organizations. A spe- 
cial exhibit was the tableau in the Hawaiian Elec- 
tric Company’s building, where representatives of 
the DAR depicted the first Betsy Ross making her 
United States flag and representatives of the Uni- 
versity Extension Service depicted the modern Betsy 
Ross sewing the United Nations flag. 

Another United Nations Week feature was a 
tea given on October 20 by the University of Hawaii 
Home Economics Association to honor 46 foreign 
students and 2 foreign professors. 

Home Freezing in Hawaii, a University of 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station circular by 
Faith Fenton, Carey D. Miller, Geraldine Bryant, 
and Kathryn Orr, contains instructions and recipes 
especially applicable to Hawaiian products. 

About People. Esther Rugland resigned as as- 
sistant specialist in club work in the Extension Serv- 
ice to join the Iowa Extension Service as youth 
specialist. 

Nao Sekiguchi, a University of Chicago graduate, 
is the new junior nutritionist at the Hawaii Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. She Helen 
Denning. 

Carey D. Miller has returned to the University of 
Hawaii after sabbatical leave spent on the mainland 
and in England, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

New additions to the home economics staff at the 
Hawaiian Electric Company are Helen Winslow, 
formerly of the City Light Company of Seattle, 
Washington; Mrs. Virginia Zoebisch, formerly of 
the Occident Flour Company, Minneapolis; and 
Gladys Miyashiro, a recent University of Hawaii 


succeeds 


graduate. 


ILLINOIS 


A new major in textiles and clothing, which is 
in addition to majors in general home economics 
and foods and nutrition, is now offered by the home 
economics department of Mundelein College. 
Newly built and furnished laboratories on the 
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main campus of the Illinois Institute of Technology 
at 3300 South Federal Street, Chicago, now house 
the home economics department. 

As part of its newly developed core curricu- 
lum, the University of Illinois home economics 
department offered two courses for the first time 
during the fall semester of 1950. One was open to 
entering home economics freshmen, the other to non- 
major students. 

To evaluate the curriculum, a core group and a 
control group were set up; each consisted of 35 
entering freshman volunteers. The core group wiil 
take one new core course each semester for two 
The control group is registered under the 
Tests set up and given by the 


years. 
existing curriculum. 
University of Illinois Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice were used to match the groups and to serve as a 
base line for future comparisons. 

The core curriculum is comprised of four 5-hour 
courses for home economics majors at the freshman 
and sophomore levels. The courses, with necessary 
modifications, may be taken by nonmajor students 
during any of the four undergraduate years. 

The curriculum is designed to give basic informa- 
tion concerning human relationships and manage- 
ment of time, energy, and materials, including food, 
clothing, and home furnishings, and to awaken in 
the students a feeling of responsibility as future 
homemakers for the welfare of the family members 
and people in the community. 

The first year of the core is concerned with per- 
sonal development of the student; the second will 
expand these principles of personal development to 
needs of the family and its members. 

About People. 
of the staff of Southern Illinois University: Anne 
Buis, 


Marjorie Savage, instructor in home management 


The following are new members 


instructor in home economics education; 


and child care; and Cleta Scholtes, instructor in 
clothing, textiles, and housing. 

Sarah Miner of Western Illinois State College was 
chairman of the annual State Nutrition Conference 
held in Springfield on September 30. 

Elayne Varian, formerly a commercial designer, 
is teaching costume design this semester at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. As a 
1950-51 project, the Association is selling copies of 
the booklet “Master Mixes” by Gertrude Sunderlin 
of Purdue University to help raise money for the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund. Bonnie 
Barrick, chairman of the PHF committee, outlined 
plans for the project in the last issue of the Associa- 
tion’s news letter. Sales were promoted and use of 
the booklet was demonstrated at the home economics 
sectional meetings of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association in Indianapolis, Gary, Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, and Evansville. At Gary, high school 
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girls demonstrated ways of using “Master Mixes” 
in foods classes and mixed and packaged a basic 
recipe. Ice cream cartons were used to package roll 
mix for families of two, four, and six. 

A public relations committee, headed by Muriel 
McFarland of Purdue University, has as its major 
purpose the interpretation of home economics to 
fellow educators and lay persons in Indiana. Com- 
mittee members include one representative from 
ach of the departments of the Association. The 
committee intends to promote more widespread use 
of the career bulletins published by the AHEA by 
acquainting other home economists, guidance coun- 
selors, school administrators, school and city li- 
brarians, and PTA representatives with them. 

New sewing techniques were presented to some 
200 home economists in the Indianapolis area re- 
cently by Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop. Heads of the 
three units sponsoring the demonstration-lectures 
at Butler University were Louise Braxton, super- 
visor of home economics in Indianapolis public 
schools; Hortense Hurst, state supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics; and Hattie Lundgren, head 
of home economics at Butler University. 

About People. Mrs. Margaret DeHoff has been 
appointed to teach foods and nutrition at Butler 
University. She was formerly dietitian at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital in Indianapolis. 

Marjory Allen has joined the staff at Butler Uni- 
versity to teach clothing and home management. 
She recently received her master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Bea Lawson Miller has been appointed home serv- 
ice director of Servel, Inc., with headquarters in the 
firm’s Evansville offices. Miss Miller recently had 
been operating her own retail business in Pasadena, 
California. 


IOWA 


Home Economics Association. Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
discussed “Midpoint, The Century’s Challenge” at 
the Association’s fall meeting in Des Moines on 
November 3. Ercel Eppright and Elizabeth Cox of 
Iowa State College discussed “What Can Be Ac- 
complished Through Nutrition.” 

“Evaluation of Home Economics in Higher Edu- 
cation” was the subject discussed by the college and 
university department of the Association at Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls on October 27 
and 28. Discussion leaders were Mary Leah 
Bouldin and Sybil Woodruff. 

A birthday cake for each child in the University 
Hospital for Severely Handicapped Children is 
baked by members of the home economics Grad- 
uates’ Club in Iowa City. 

An intensive study in preventive psychiatry is 
being conducted at the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station by Dr. Ralph Ojemann. 

A new radio program series “dedicated to the 
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better understanding by adults of their responsibili- 
ties for the mental, moral, and spiritual atmosphere 
of American home life” is being conducted by 
Martha Duncan at Iowa State College. The pro- 
gram is under the direction of Dean P. Mabel 
Nelson and is sponsored by the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Home Economics Story,” a color-sound 
movie depicting college home economics training, 
may now be purchased or obtained on a rental basis 
through the Visual Aids Distribution Office of Towa 
State College. 

About People. New staff members at the State 
University of Iowa are: in foods and nutrition, Mrs 
Helen N. Lovell, formerly of the lowa Department 
of Health, and Mrs. Eileen Craig from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama; and in teacher education, Norene 
Wood, formerly of the Missouri secondary schools, 
and Mrs. Violet Tabler from the University of 
Texas. 

Ellen Hansen, formerly of the University of 
Illinois, is a new instructor in textiles and clothing 
and home furnishings at Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. 

Ruth Allen of ISTC visited Europe during thi 
summer on a cultural and technical tour in textiles 
and clothing. 

Katherine Lineberry, former ISTC staff member 
is now Mrs. Ray Wade. 

Rita Holmberg has assumed the chairmanship of 
the home economics department at Clarke Colleg 

Mrs. Daisy Berkhelm is teaching at Corne]] Col- 
lege during the leave of absence of Bernice Brady 

Virginia Bice, formerly of East Texas State Col- 
lege, has joined the staff at Simpson College 

Nelle Thompson, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity, joined the foods and nutrition staff at Iowa 
State College in July. 

Fannie Gannon of ISC attended the 1950 Tri- 
ennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
September. 

Ann Nygaard, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Margaret Kagarice, formerly of Iowa 
State College, are new district supervisors for thi 
Extension Service. 

Opal Roberson, recently on the staff of Michigan 
State College, has joined the extension staff as a 
textiles and clothing specialist. 

Elaine Jessen, former county home economist, is 
now home-economist-at-large on the extension staff 


KANSAS 


Home Economics Association. Brochures to 
interest high school girls in home economics have 
been prepared by an Association committee. These 
were distributed to high school home economics 
teachers at the meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in November. Details may be obtained 
from Marvel Cox, Seaman High School, Topeka. 
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The Topeka Home Economics Association has co- 
perated with the Topeka State Hospital in setting 
ip a series of foods classes for women patients. The 
ourse, Which began in the fall, is planned to re- 
waken latent interests in cooking and is primarily 
those women about to be sent home from the 
ospital. Another purpose of the program is to 
uuild patients’ confidence in the social side of home- 
aking. Because hospital equipment for such a 
ourse was limited, the Topeka Association members 


A hospital 
taff psychiatrist, occupational therapist, and social 


onated the necessary small equipment. 


orker are liaison between the Association and the 
Hospital. 

The University of Kansas home economics de- 
is assisting with the University’s new 
Child develop- 
ment courses are provided for all prospective ele- 


artment 
rogram for elementary education. 
entary teachers. The home economics depart- 
ent makes a larger contribution for students who 
hoose child development for their major emphasis, 
ith a program which includes courses in foods and 
nutrition, clothing, health of the family, marriage 
nd family relationships, home management, and 
child development. The curriculum is designed to 
repare teachers better to understand, guide, and 
counsel the children with whom they work and also 
to teach homemaking at the elementary school level. 
Men make up one-third of the enrollment in 
he home economics department at Kansas Wes- 
evan University. The curriculum includes courses 
household management, home planning, foods, 
nutrition, and clothing. 
For the second consecutive year 4 senior in the 
ch school connected with Kansas State Teachers 
College at Pittsburg has received the award pre- 
sented by the homemaking committee of the Daugh- 
rs of the American Revolution. This award, given 
on the basis of personality, scholastic standing, and 
participation in activities, is for study of home 
economics in a Kansas college. 
The four major needs of food, health and sani- 
) tation, money management, and housing are being 
Home Administration’s 
family living program this vear for 4,115 borrowers 
It is expected that this number will be 
creased by 400 families during the year. 
About People. Annette J. Allison of Hamilton, 
Ontario, who received her MS from Cornell Uni- 


stressed in the Farmers 


in Kansas. 


versity, is a new instructor in foods and nutrition at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Dr. Lawrence Bee has joined the staff of the 
University of Kansas as professor of marriage and 
family relationships. He previously taught at 

) Cornell University, University of Oregon, Reed Col- 
ge, and Utah State Agricultural College. 

Two new instructors in clothing and textiles at 
he University of Kansas are Doreen Kennedy from 
the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg and Eleanor 





Hardcastle from the University of Tennessee. 
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Mary June Carter, formerly at the University of 
Iowa Hospital, is now dietitian at the Kansas Uni- 
versity Memorial Union and Watkins Hospital and 
instructor for home economics classes in institu- 
tional organization and management and quantity 
cookery. 

Alfredella Noleen, a graduate of St. Olaf College 
with an MS from Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, is the new head of the home economics de- 
partment at Kansas Wesleyan University in 
Salina. 

Pear] 


State Board of Health, assisted with a workshop in 


torabaugh, nutritionist with the Kansas 
El Dorado on September 1 and 2. 
Catherina Valkenboskade Isle, the 


Hague, Holland is a graduate student at Fort Hays 


Slasp of 


Kansas State College this year. She is a former 
home economies teacher and welfare worker in the 


Netherlands. 
KENTUCKY 
Home Economics Association. 


their topics at the Association’s annual meeting on 
November 3 and 4 in Louisville included Elizabeth 


Speakers and 


Dyer of the University of Cincinnati, whose sub- 
ject was “Home Economics at Midcentury”; Eva 
L. Coble, Purdue University, “I Have Three Ser- 
vants: Time, Money, and Energy”; and Sherwood 
Warsick, University of Louisville, whose talk was 
entitled “Woman’s Place in Today’s World.” 

The new home management house at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville will be dedicated soon as a 
memorial to Mrs. Zelma Karr Jenks, head of the 
home economics department from 1923 until her 
death in 1941. The house is a 12-room, 3-story 
building at 2018 Confederate Place. 

Speakers at the annual conference of Extension 
agents on the University of Kentucky 
campus from November 8 to 10 included Mena 
Hogan of the U. 8. Extension Service; P. O. Davis 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Boswell Hodgkin, 
state superintendent of public instruction; and H. 
L. Donovan, president of the University of Ken- 


Service 


tucky. Several panels included county home 
demonstration agents and field agents. 

About People. Rhoda Collins, who recently 
returned from a year’s work with the school lunch 
program in Alaska, is the new foods and nutrition 
instructor at Morehead State College. 

Mary Shuster has been appointed home man- 
agement instructor at Morehead State 
She received her MS in home management 


at The Pennsylvania State Col- 


College. 
and 
family relations 
lege. 

Ervilla A. Masters, 
home economics department at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, for the past two years, is the new head 
of the department. She succeeds Alice R. Smith, 
who is now teaching textiles and clothing at Witten- 
burg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


assistant professor in the 
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The Vow that 








killed Jack Frost 


12 years ago, Westinghouse engineers vowed to solve the one big remaining 
problem of electrical refrigeration. 

They vowed to eliminate the mess and work of defrosting . . . to develop 
a system that would keep refrigerators free of frost yet keep frozen foods— 
even ice cream—safely frozen. 

They worked with the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute on one 
system, then another . . . discarded every idea except one basic fact: 


Frost is caused by warm air, which enters the 
refrigerator when the door is opened. Moisture in 
the air collects on the cold freeze chest as frost. 


The Home Economists helped them establish that frost does not start to 
build up until after 60 door openings. ‘““Why then,” they asked, “don’t you 
defrost before frost builds up?” 

A door counter was built. It counted 60 door openings, then automatically 
signaled a small heater attached to the refrigerant coils outside the food 
compartment. As the refrigerant was warmed, frost melted quickly. As 
soon as the frost was gone, the heater shut off and the refrigerator returned 
to normal operation. All frozen foods—even ice cream—stayed safely frozen. 

The rest was simple. Frost water was drained through a tube to the unit 
compartment. There it was evaporated automatically. 

So was born “Frost-Free” . . . the only automatic defrosting refrigerator 
that counts .. . the only automatic defrosting refrigerator that is protected 
against imitation by two U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,459,173 and 2,324,309. 

A vow made 12 years ago has killed Jack Frost. 
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HERE'S HOW 


 ‘$ROST-FREE 
WORKS 


When fros? starts to build up 
BUTTON SIGNALS TO HEATER 
which warms refrigerant 


Warm refrigerant flows 
through coils of Freeze Chest, 
FROST QUICKLY MELTS, 
FREEZE CHEST STAYS COLD 


2 
Jj | 
f | 





Defrost water drains 

te unit compartment {5 
1S EVAPORATED 
AUTOMATICALLY # 


FROST: FREE 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AND 
ONLY FULLY AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR 
,..0f course, it's electric! 


TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Teachers’ Reference Handbooks 
free student fact folders and other 
teaching materials are available 
Send for Teaching Aids Catalog 
and Film Catalog. For more infor 
mation write Consumer Service 
Department, Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corporation, 300 East Fourth 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. PET MILK COMPANY 


Yours for the asking—“Evapo- 
rated Milk in Experimental Cook- 
ery, a practical guide for your 


In- 


experimental cookery classes. 
dividual copies for all your students 
free from Pet Milk Company. 


2. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. 


3. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Kindly send me my copy of the 
Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae 
McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my 
course on Infant Nutrition, and 
copies of the simplified Student's 
Leaflets designed to supplement 
classroom discussions. 


4. FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
Nat'l Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n 


Circle the figure “4° 
provided, and mail promptly for 
your FREE copy of “THE HOME 
FREEZER WAY TO BETTER 
HOME MANAGEMENT.” This 
l6-page teacher's manual is based 
research from authoritative 
sources, includes latest improve- 
ments in freezer teacher technique. 


on coupon 


upon 


Apply for your hotel reservation now 
for the 


42nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29 


Turn to page 71 for details 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


- FROM OUR ADVERTISERS - 





Follow This Page 


On it you will find valuable 


5. NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. reference materials for use 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


in your daily activities—in 


the 


Classroom 


Office 
6. KELLOGG COMPANY 


HOW TO GIVE A FOOD Laboratory 
DEMONSTRATION (revised 
ed.): This illustrated booklet sug- Home 


gests how to choose subject. Out- 
lines preliminary work, discussion 
topics, sample demonstration with 
menus and recipes. How to display 
finished products. (Single copies 
only.) See Kellogg ad on page 65. 





Cut out the coupon below, 
circle the materials of in- 
terest to you, and mail to 
the JOURNAL. We will for- 


ward your request at once 


7. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Latest facts on adult nutrition, 
interestingly presented in “Eating 
Is For Everybody.” Single copy 


tree on request. to our advertisers. 
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| CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 
| 
7 JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS | 
| 700 Victor Building 
| Washington 1, D. C. | 
| | 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers | 
on this page which | have circled below: : 
= = 2 oS oe | 
| 
| (PLEASE PRINT) ! 
| 
| Name | 
| | 
Street 
l 
| City Zone State | 
| School or | 
Position Company 
Number of Students 
; 
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Two Macmillan Books 


Coming in the Spring 


Essentials of 
Nutrition 


Third Edition 


By Henry C. Sherman 
& Caroline Sherman Lanford 


In the new edition of this well-known basic 
text, the character and scope of the book are 
much the same as in previous editions, but 
each chapter has been carefully revised, in 
order to bring the material up to date and to 
improve the clarity and conciseness of the text. 


A Standard Guide... 


Rose’s Laboratory 
Handbook for 


Dietetics 
By Mary Swartz Rose 


Fifth Edition Revised and Rewritten by 


Clara Mae Taylor 


& Grace MacLeod 


This is one of the Rose books on nutrition 
which, as a group, have become a vital part 
of all home economics teaching. The hand- 
book was written to present, as completely as 
possible, both the data for estimating the food 
needs of the body and the nutritive values of 
most food materials in current use. 


Fifth Edition $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





BUILDING YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


Second Edition 


By Hattie M. Marsh 


Dean of Women, George Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles 


Emphasis in this text is on the importance of 
UNDERSTANDING one’s personality in order to 
IMPROVE it. Students learn to help themselves 
by developing a scientific procedure for acquiring 
poise and charm. They learn to: 

See themselves objectively 

Define precisely what their improvement prob- 

lem will be 

Make a plan for self-improvement 

Act on it 
The book helps the instructor to help the student by 
providing materials, questions, and reference read- 
ings which he can select to meet the particular 
class needs. 


Published 1947 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11. N. Y. 


294 pages 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





HELP WANTED 


Graduate home economist over 30 years of age for 
The Sacramento Bee and KFBK. Newspaper and/or 
radio experience not necessary but desirable. Perma- 
nent position, good working conditions. Apply to 
Personnel Dept., The Sacramento Bee, 911 7th Street, 


Sacramento, California. 





POSITIONS OPEN NOW FOR 


COLLEGE TEACHERS, second semester, with majors in 
child development, foods, family economics, and family 
relations. Eastern, Western, Southern and Midwestern loca- 
tions. Rank and salaries depend on training, but salary 
range good. 

HOME ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS, both inexperienced 
and experienced. Salaries $2400 to $6000. 


Mary E. Sather 


138 North 12th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTEND THE 


A2nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland. Ohio ... June 26=— 29. 195! 


Kxciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. They will help us 
understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affects 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 

Allerton $3.50-7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00—10.00 $10.00—20.00 

Auditorium 3.50-5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50—26.00 

Carter 4.00—6.50 6.00—10.00 7.00—10.00 18.00—25.00 
7. Cleveland 4.50-7.00 6.00— 9.00 9 ,00—14.00 15.00—25.00 
& Colonial  & 3.95— 5.50 3.50— 6.50 
9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50—10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00—22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00-4.00 5.00— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
11. Olmsted 3.00—6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00—15.00 
12. Statler L.00—8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50—12.50 17.00—23.00 
13. Stockbridge 3.00 5.00 6.00 


\ limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29, 1951 


|. Date of Arrival : morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
». If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 


of rooms desired: 
Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 


|. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed: 
5. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME => (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


FILL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
KESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. Confirmation of your reservation 


ill be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 
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Newly published... 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


By Dora Lewis, GLADYs C. PECKHAM, and HELEN S. Hovey 


A home economics textbook for a basic course in foods 


Family Meals and Hospitality covers the wide range of topics needed in a preparatory 


course in homemaking, such as: nutritional needs; wise buying, preparation, preserva- 


tion of foods; gracious service for family and guests; sharing and enjoying home-making 


responsibilities; practical, appealing recipes and menus; equipment needs; and techniques 


and short cuts. 


This is an exceptionally practical, interesting, and attractive home-economics textbook; 


and it is excellent in content, coverage, and organization. 


Emphasis on low- and middle-income budgets. 





UNIT I: FOOD AND HEALTH 


1. Food and Health 
2. The Science of Nutrition 


UNIT Il: LUNCHEON 


Luncheon—Light to Hearty 
Soups 

Salads 

Quick Breads 

Preparing and Serving Lunch 
. Vegetables 

Casserole Main Dishes 
Simple Desserts 

Mealtime Manners 


SO OID YU 99 bo 


UNIT III: MANAGEMENT AND SERVICE 
Conserving Time and Energy 

Success in Using Recipes 

q Planning Attractive Menus 

The Consumer and the Market 
Setting the Table and Serving 


Ute Cobo 


UNIT IV: BREAKFAST 

1. To Start the Day Right 

2. Fruits 

3. Cereals and Other Grain Products 
4. Eggs and Breakfast Meats 

5. Breakfast Beverages 





CONTENTS 


t 


Ukr WOODS = 


U 


Lt 


PAID Ow CO bo 


INIT VI: ENTERTAINING AND SPECIAL MEALS 


Uke CO lO 


For future homemakers, boys as well as girls. 





INIT V: DINNER 
Dinnertime 

Meat 

Poultry 

Fish 

Yeast Breads 

Cake and Cookies 

Pies and Frozen Desserts 
A Day at Home 


Entertaining 

Budget Meals 

. Quick Meals 

Food for Children 
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FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY is the second in a planned series of 5 home-economics 


textbooks under the editorship of Dora S. Lewis. 
Please send for further information about these books. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
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What is a Farm & Home Freezer? 


\ Farm and Home Freezer is the household type 
low-temperature, mechanically refrigerated 
ibinet used exclusively for the freezing and/or 
torage of frozen foods. It is in no sense a substi- 
tute for the conventional household refrigerator. 


.. of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL « BISHOP « COOLERATOR e CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON e¢ HOTPOINT 
NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER # KELVINATOR ¢ NORGE e¢ PHILCO 


SANITARY @ SEEGER «© STEINHORST « WESTINGHOUSE 


@ This new manual took a full year to prepare. It is based upon re- 
search from authoritative sources, includes latest improvements in 
freezer teacher techniques, covers the full variety of foods and methods 
of freezing! 

The Home Economics teachers of the nation’s schools have long 
been looking for a Home Freezer Manual like this, and now it is yours 
for the asking. Among its many informative pages are included de- 
tailed instructions for freezing cooked, partially prepared, and mis- 
cellaneous uncooked foods. With its help you can lay out a complete 
program of Home Freezer instruction. 

A comprehensive manual, profusely illustrated, covering the sub- 
ject completely and thoroughly. Every Home Economics teacher will 
want a copy of this extremely helpful manual, and it is offered 
absolutely FREE. Just use the coupon! 


| “& Send for FREE home freezer manual! 


To receive, absolutely FREE, copy of 16- 
page Teacher’s Manual—“*The Home 
Freezer Way to Better Home Manage- 
ment’’—use the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Economics in the Cou- 
pon Section of this magazine. 








You can’t teach Home Freezing without a Freezer! 























YOUR HOME AND YOU 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this 
successful basic text. The book deals with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
for a composite course covering the main 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
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False Notions about Nutrition, When Winte 
Successful 


Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


By Ccrlotta C. Greer 
WORKBOOK IN HOME (“IAK- 
ING contairs new illustrations in- 
troducing each unit. The book 
emphasizes pertinent facts and pro- 
cecures 2 pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowl- 
edge and school experiences into 
everyday practice. New Teachers’ 
Manual. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 
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Most home economics 
teachers want workbooks 
which provide real lesson 
brighteners and varied 
classroom activities. The 
WORKBOOK for YOUR 
HOME AND YOU an- 


swers this demand. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
are in color. The new drawings 
will be found to be delightfully in 
harmony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. New up-to - date 


material appears on 114 pages. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street-car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
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